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A HOPEFUL BUDGET 


F the excitement of a Budget speech is measured by the new 

burdens it imposes on the tax-payer or by the relief it offers, 
then Sir John Anderson’s statement must be judged unexciting. 
But from any other point of view it was instructive and impressive, 
showing not merely where we stand in the task of financing the 
war, but how this country must comport itself, in respect of ex- 
penditure, production and consumption, in the transition period 
between war and peace. We are on the brink of that change, but 
at the moment we are still at the peak of war expenditure and 
in no position to relax; the Chanéellor has to provide for that 
expenditure on the fullest scale in this Budget, but does not exclude 
the possibility of a revised Budget before the year is ended, when 
the course of world events is clearer. For the present we must 
continue to make no less a sacrifice than has been required of us 
throughout the war. In the whole of that period no less than 42 per 
cent. of the personal incofme of the community has been contributed 
to the war by taxation or saving. In the year that has just ended 
the proportion of expenditure that has been met out. of current 
revenue has reached the record of 53 per cent.; and at that 
or approximately at that rate we must continue to pay till the 
end of the war with Germany, when the consequent reduction in 
war production, will enable the Chancellor to offer some relief. The 
assumption that “the end of organised hostilities” will come in the 
early summer made it possible for Sir John Anderson to hazard a 
conjecture that expenditure may be down by about £500,000,000, 
and a hint that something may be done in relief of the tax-payer 
later in the year. 

Some small concessions, which will not considerably affect the 


revenue, are in fact offered forthwith. The Chancellor recognises 


that many small and new enterprises have been hard hit by. the 
incidence of excess profits tax, and therefore he offers a modest 
relief to businesses whose total profit is less than £12,000. To 
encourage the synthetic chemical industries the duties on hydro- 
carbon oils will be removed. Of great value to all concerned in 
trade with America is the arrangement made for the avoidance of 
a long-standing impediment—double taxation. This has been 
effected in the only satisfactory way, namely, by the negotiation of 
a treaty with the United States which provides for reciprocal action. 
At present no reduction in the motor tax is contemplated, but the 
decision has been taken to change over to a new basis for calculating 
the duties on motor-cars and goods vehicles. As to the future, Sir 
John Anderson was careful to explain that a pessimistic view of 
the coming burden of taxation is not necessary. It is encouraging 


to hear a Chancellor saying that he does not want a psychology to 
grow up based on the expectation of perpetual relentless taxation, 
and that he looks forward to the early alleviation of the existing heavy 
obstacles to enterprise. But at the same time he dwelt insistently 
on the nature of the conditions which must be satisfied. We have 
incurred heavy foreign liabilities, and the home consumer cannot run 
away with too many of the goods which are imperatively needed for 
the export trade. The balancing of accounts by an enterprising 
export trade is one of the first essentials. 

Then, again, in the home field we can only afford to increase 
consumption gradually as we decrease our expenditure on war. 
The first step on the road to relief will be a resolute reduction 
of expenditure by war departments as quickly as’ the reduced calls 
of the war will permit. It will be necessary to think less and less 
of lavish State expenditure regardless of costs, and more and more 
of economy under Treasury control. (A caveat should be entered 
on the need of pursuing this necessary policy with discretion, and 
not in the too ruthless spirit of the “ Geddes Axe.”) It is well to 
be reminded that in peace as in war we shall always have to 
make a deliberate choice as to how our available resources are to be 
used. We can never consume more than there is. There will 
always be three calls on our resources—those made by the Govern- 
ment for all purposes, including the social services, those made for 
the capital equipment of industry, and those made by the ordinary 
consumer. In view of the fact that there will long be expenditure 
on the final stages of the war, that there are urgent needs for 
capital equipment and rehousing, and that our foreign accounts 
are unbalanced, it should be realised that it will be many years 
before we can return to the copious days of normal peace. We 
must therefore expect only a gradual relaxation of taxation, and it 
will be indispensable that savings should continue on a substantial 
scale. The people of this country can only hope to reap the full 
fruits of reconstruction by stages, foreseen and understood, beginning 
with consumption still restricted and production gradually mounting 
and becoming more fruitful as equipment is improved, reaching 
perhaps only in the third period of a long-range plan the age of 
plenty, which is our goal. The Chancellor is on the watch against 
inflation. He sees how it can be avoided if the wage-earner refrains 
from excessive demands.. The prospects are hopeful enough if 
the nation remembers the lessons of the war, and braces itself for 
the strenuous tasks of peace. The first of those tasks, unless we 
are to relapse into an unworthy self-absorption, is the relief of a 
stricken Continent. Our resources should prove equal even to that. 
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F the San Francisco Conference has been given an encouraging 

send-off by Presidént Truman, it has met under a shadow cast 
by Marshal Stalin. Hopes for the success of the Conference should 
stand high. The resolution of the Three Great Powers at Moscow, 
followed by the long and detailed discussions at Dumbarton Oaks, 
have provided the essential groundwork, and though certain pro- 
posals, such as the veto conferred on each of the Great Powers in 
the matter of sanctions, are regrettable, there is general recognition 
that they must be accepted, at any rate as a temporary measure. 
But the whole basis of the success, not only of the Conference 
but of the World Organisation that should emerge from it, is agree- 
ment between the Great Powers. And the hard fact is that the 


Conference opens with unconcealed disagreement between the 
three principal Great Powers on a major issue. The treaty 
signed by Marshal Stalin and leaders of the Polish Lublin 


Government would be in every way an excellent document if 
those leaders were the generally acceptable spokesmen of the new 
Poland. The document, however, is vitiated by the fact that they 
are not, and that to enter into such an engagement with them begs 
the question in dispute between Russia and the western Allies, 
and is an open departure from the Yalta agreement. Already the 
agreement had been undermined by the refusal of facilities for 
negotiation to the British and American members of the Commis- 
sion of Three, and by the rejection of all suggestions made by 
Britain or America, including that for the admission into the. Polish 
Government of so moderate and Russophil a Pole as Mr. Mikolajczyk. 
Nor has any apparent effort been made to clear up the disappearance 
of the Polish Resistance leaders. It had been hoped, and it is still 
hoped, that the attendance of Mr. Molotov at San Francisco, and 
his talks (of which the first has already been held) with Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Stettinius, would lead to a solution of this intractable 
problem ; but nothing could have been better calculated to accen- 
tuate the difficulties than the renewed emphasis on a fait accompli 
when Russia’s recognition of the Lublin Government was re-affirmed 
by the conclusion of the twenty-years’ pact. TO have taken 
such action at such a moment is undoubtedly to throw a 
cloud over the proceedings at San Francisco, which can only be 
removed if Mr. Molotov gets authority from Moscow to carry out 
the terms of the Yalta agreement. 


Planned Production in India 


It is satisfactory to know that on the economic side, if not yet 
on the political, the Government of India is well advanced in its 
plans of reconstruction. In India it is desirable for the Govern- 
ment to take the initiative over a wide range of economic activities 
on a scale which in Britain might be thought excessive even by 
some Socialists. Rapid industrialisation is recognised as essential 
if the standard of living is to become tolerable, and it is to be 
planned on the basis of a planned nationa! economy. The Govern- 
ment will embark on its new policy of centralisation by taking over 
twenty main industries from the provincial governments, and bring- 
ing them under the Central Government. It is not only arma- 
ments industries, public utilities and railways, already for the most 
part in State ownership, which will be managed by the State, but 
also many other basic industries, such as those producing iron and 
steel, cars, tractors, machine tools, and many other commodities. 
In suitable cases the Government will provide loans where private 
capital is not forthcoming. It should be noted that it is proposed 
to deal in advance with the problem of the location of industry 
by licensing new factories and allocating industrial targets in such 
a way as to spread activities over the various regions, and produce 
a balanced economy in each. In regard to modern industry, India 
may still be regarded as a new country, but one with vast potentiali- 
ties. By planning ahead many evils may be averted, and by spending 
wisely much .suitable production may be promoted. It would be a 
remarkable thing if India, starting in a certain sense from scratch, 
were able to achieve the objects of the planner more fully than 
can be done in this country, which is tied to conditions largely 
prescribed by its past. 
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Labour Party Policy 

The declaration of policy drawn up by ‘the policy committee of 
the Labour Party for submission to the party conference at Whitsun 
is more moderate in its demands than those made at the conference 
of last December. Thus in its programme of nationalisation it does 
not propose to include the land, or all forms of banking, being 
content for the moment to demand that the Bank of England should 
be nationalised. The industries which are specifically named as 
ripe for public ownership are fuel and power, gas and electricity, 
inland transport, and iron and steel, while in regard to monopolies 
and cartels in general the committee demands public supervision 
with the aim of advancing industrial efficiency. When it speaks 
of public ownership it does not make it at all clear whether it 
proposes direct State management, or—what is quite a different 
thing—management by public utility corporations ; nor is. its in- 
tention made clear by the recognition of the danger of “ red tape,” 
and the consequent need for “the better organisation of Govern- 
ment departments.” In favouring the adoption of the Uthwat 
Report, it is in line both with the Liberal Party and a section 
of the Conservative Party. It adopts a virtuous if not very precise 
attitude to a wide range of enlightened activities, in regard to which 
one might suppose that it had a monopoly. When it insists on the 
raising of the school age to 16 at the earliest moment, it does not 
mention the fact that nothing prevents Mr. Butler from doing so 
at once except the physical impossibility of improvising school 
accommodation and teachers. Can the Labour Party produce rabbits 
out of hats? Indeed, the manifesto to a great extent relies on the 
peculiar virtue of being Labour. All would agree, for example, that 
“the nation needs a tremendous overhaul.” “All parties say so,” 
the statement admits, but—“ the Labour Party mean it.” The basic 
fact is that while the nation is anxious to get back as many freedoms 
as possible, the Labour Party is constructing several new strait- 
waistcoats for it. 


Rent Control 


The present law relating to-rents and the rights of landlords and 
tenants is infinitely complex, and depends on a multitude of Acts 
of Parliament; innumerable grievances have been created by 
provisions which were intended to remove grievances. A review 
of the whole situation such as has been undertaken by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Rent Control was urgently needed, 
and action should be taken upon its report before demobilised men 
return to complicate the problem. The principle rightly accepted 
by the Committee is that rent control must continue in some form 
as long as there is a serious shortage of houses; and this leads 
to the conclusion that legislation should envisage control for a 
period of ten years, though relaxation in some circumstances might 
be called for sooner. Clarification of the law is just as necessary 
as amendment, and for that reason the proposed consolidation of the 
Acts into one comprehensive Act is highly desirable. One of the 
most fruitful causes of dispute today is the law relating to the 
recovery by a landlord of possession of a house for his own occupa- 
tion ; at present a Court has to decide who will suffer the greater 
hardship. The Committee would settle this in favour of the 


the Court to grant three months’ grace to the tenant. All that 
one can say about this conclusion is that it will probably remove 
more grievances than it will create. One of the most difficult 
problems is to find a means of controlling the rents of houses or 
parts of houses let furnished, and the solution is found by resort 
to tribunals appointed by the Secretary of State, some 230 of 
which will be needed ; it will be for these to fix fair rents for both 
furnished and unfurnished lettings. This, end the provision that 
local authorities should prepare and keep registers of current rents, 
imply a formidable nation-wide organisation, but one not too great 
in proportion to the magnitude of the problem. Early legislation is 
necessary. There are many debatable points, most of which can 
only be settled on the principle of the least hardship to the greatest 
number. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND SITTLICHKEIT 


T is a fitting turn of fortune that the opening of the San 

Francisco Conference, at which a new League of Nations is 
to be built, should have synchronised so closely with the two 
events which go far towards signalising the “end of organised 
resistance in Germany,” the immediately imminent junction of the 
Allied armies in east and west and the immediately impending 
fall of Germany’s capital. Berlin is of obvious strategic impor- 
tance, but it is more important still as a symbol. An official 
spokesman was proclaiming from the capital as recently as Monday 
that once Berlin and Prague were lost all was lost. All in fact was 
as good as lost for Germany before a single Russian was within 
thirty miles of the Brandenburger Tor, but Germany in her last 
throes is the victim—unwilling probably so far as the mass of her 
population is concerned—of a fanatical Nazi insistence on self- 
jmmolation which will make existence for millions of Germans 
all but insupportable. Berlin resists, and what was left of it is 
blown to pieces. Bremen resists, and what was left of it (much 
more than of Berlin) is blown to pieces. Numbers of lesser towns 
and cities have already undergone that fate. The civil population 
was anxious to surrender ; the Wehrmacht or the party leaders or 
the Gestapo insisted on resistance; and where there was once a 
prosperous township there is now a desolation. The destruction 
of transport—both the actual rolling-stock and the bridges that 
carried it across rivers—was an inevitable incident of war; so 
was the destruction of extensive and well-equipped factories con- 
verted from the needs of peace to the needs of war. That in 
itself would have inflicted immeasurable loss and privation on post- 
war Germany. The destruction of houses by the hundred thousand 
in these last days of utterly fruitless resistance will inflict im- 
measurably more. There is left to the German people, in blind- 
ness or in bitterness, the parrot-cry, “ We thank our Fihrer.” 

But something more has coincided with the opening of the 
San Francisco Conference, where an attempt will be made to 
embody in the coming Charter a definition and assertion of 
elemental human rights,—the revelation of the unspeakable 
bestialities of the concentration camps. There is no need to dwell 
here on the hideous and incredible details ; they have been given 
the necessary publicity in the daily Press, and the Parliamentary 
delegation that went to ome camp is about to publish its 
testimony. There are certain names which this war has 
stamped indelibly on history. One is Quisling ; another is 
Buchenwald—unless indeed horrors eclipsing even those of 
Buchenwald yet come fo light elsewhere. Enough is known 
already to make it clear that Buchenwald was no blacker hell than 
Belsen or Nordhausen or other camps whose character is known 
as yet only from the reports of prisoners who have had ex- 
perience of them. They present the Allies with a totally new 
problem, one which concerns not concentration camps but the 
whole of Germany. What is to be said of a people in whose midst 
sich things can happen? What is being said by the people 
themselves, even people in the immediate vicinity of the camps, 
all correspondents have reported in similar language. They never 
knew what was happening, and if they did know what could 
they do about it? The question may be worth considering; the 
statement defies credence utterly. Such sustained and con- 
tinuing outrage could not conceivably have been concealed for 
twelve years. Hitler knew about it, of course, from the first. So 
did British Consuls, who reported on it before the war. The plea 
of ignorance cannot be countenanced for a moment. The plea of 
impotence is another matter. A people that has once let Hitlerism 
take root in its midst may well have been powerless to cope with 
the foul growth when its baleful branches had grown to over- 


shadow the whole country. And a people that has done that once 
may, if left to itself, do the same thing at any moment again. 
That is the insoluble problem which underlies the whole ques- 
tion of the treatment of Germany. To indict every individual 
German for the atrocities of Buchenwald and Belsen and the rest 
would be to transgress the bounds of reason and justice, but every 
German is likely to suffer indirectly for the crimes of the camps, 
for the heart of every Allied statesman and Allied citizen has been 
hardened inevitably by what has been revealed. It has long been 
manifest that the only possible attitude of the victors towards a 
defeated Germany was one of stern justice—a justice which is in 
fact sheer mercy compared with what requital in kind would have 
been—and today there must be an added emphasis on sternness. 
Let it be conceded that there exist what may be termed good 
Germans as well as bad. Many of those who have died in the 
concentration camps or miraculously survive are no doubt among 
the former, and there are others like them who somehow escaped 
that awful fate. There may still be many in the Churches who 
secretly, even if they have not dared to avow it openly, put 
loyalty to God before loyalty to Hitler. But all of ther are part 
and parcel of a criminal nation, and they stand branded with its 
criminality. Fascism in Italy was vile, but only Germans could 
perpetuate such barbarity as stands revealed today. In dealing 
with such a people the Allies can take no risks. If it is 
agreed, as it must be, that there are both guiltless and guilty 
Germans, it is essential, in face of the foul and flagrant guilt 
of the nation as a whole, to hold each individual German 
guilty till he has proved his innocence. There will be oppor- 
tunities of discrimination ; confidence will be reposed in those 
Germans who can prove themselves worthy of it ; but the time 
for discrimination is not yet. Defeat may bring a conviction of 
error ; but it may only bring a conviction of the error of being 
defeated. One characteristic of Germany in defeat, as has been 
stated often enough, is to organise sympathy and impose on the 
soft-hearted among Germany’s enemies. Such an attempt, after 
Buchenwald and Belsen, will impose only on the soft-headed. 
What conclusion then can be reached that is not a mere counsel 
of despair? That the outlook is almost desperate is not to be 
denied, for the measures indispensable for the restraint of Ger- 
many are calculated in themselves to evoke the very emotions 
that made Hitlerism possible. All the Allies can do is to build 
up slowly inch by inch, restoring liberty to Germany locally 
and gradually only as there is reasonable ground to believe she 
will not abuse it. How that will work out, and whither the process 
may eventually lead, is at present beyond prediction. For long 
the occupation of Germany must rest on force ; any sign of weak- 
ness would be an encouragement disastrous in the end to Germany 
herself. But the work of San Francisco will be lamentably in- 
complete unless a framework is created there in which a place 
can be found ultimately for Germany. What is being attempted 
is the formulation of a code of international conduct to which 
nations will agree to conform, and to which if need be they will 
be held. The hope is that they will never have to be held to 
it. So far as they have, the ideals behind San Francisco will have 
broken down, even though the failure be localised and retrieved. 
It will manifestly be to Germany’s interest to enter the Inter- 
national Organisation when she can gain admission, and it would 
be foolish at present to suppose that she would be animated therein 
by any motive but self-interest. But before that time comes the 
San Francisco agreements, if they fulfil their highest purpose, will 
have produced not merely a set of political agreements but a code 
of honourable conduct between States. It may be idealistic, but» 
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it is not idealistic to the point of folly, to believe that if that hope 
is ever realised even Germany may be constrained to conform 
to the universal standard. In an address he gave in 1913 Lord 
Haldane expressed the hope that an entente between certain of 
the Great Powers of that day might so extend that, in the spirit 
of the larger understanding, “ we might hope for and find the 
best in other nations, and so develop a Sittlichkeit, or sense of 
good form, as distinguished from mere law or pure ethics, which 
should provide a firmer basis for International Law and reverence 
for International Obligations and establish respect for the rights 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s speech at Bristol at the week-end was in- 

teresting—particularly for the terms of marked cordiality in which 
he referred to his two Labour colleagues whom he was creating 
Doctors of Laws. Considering that Mr. Bevin was held to have 
been a little truculent in his recent observations on the political 
situation, and his reminder that this was “not a one-man Govern- 
ment,” the “one man’s” references to the Minister of Labour (“a 
colleague who has handled most intricate and difficult problems 
in the maintenance not only of our armies, but of the vast effort 
of our factories”) was reasonably handsome. So, perhaps more in- 
telligibly (for ihe First Lord of the Admiralty is a less impassioned 
party man than Mr. Bevin), was the tribute to Mr. Alexander, who 
succeeded Mr. Churchill himself at the Admiralty in 1940, and has 
been there ever since. What is quite clear is that Mr. Churchill 
would greatly regret parting company with Labour colleagues who 
have worked with him loyally for years, and that he hopes pro- 
foundly that another National Government will succeed this one, 
whether he himself is the head of it or not. It is a hope that is 
widely, and I think will be increasingly, shared. A General Election 
there must be, and it will inevitably generate some party contention. 
But one more period of all-party administration after the election 
would conform both to the needs of the situation and, I believe, 
to the general desire. 

+ * * 7” 

Some texts on which sermons are hung are apposite and some 
not. High in the former category I should put the choice by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who preached at St. Paul’s on Tuesday at a 
special service of intercession on the eve of the San Francisco 
Conference, of the words from the Epistle to the Romans, “we 
are more than conquerors.” The essence of the Dean’s message 
was that the United Nations in the hour of victory must show 
themselves more than conquerors. Conquest, to adopt a famous 
declaration, is not enough. But if there must be progress from 
conquest to co-operation, who is there in Germany (I am asking 
this, not the Dean) to co-operate with? Here the possibilities of 
some of the priests and pastors should not be overlooked. Many, 
of course—probably the majority—capitulated long ago to Hitler, 
but by no means all. There are lesser Faulhabers and lesser 
Niemdllers to be found here and there. Rather curiously that 
interesting book Excellenz X, published a year or two ago, after 
discussing what conceivable administration might succeed Hitler 
(of soldiers, of officials, of industrialists and so on), came to the con- 
clusion that perhaps there was more hope in the Churches than 
anywhere else. That may-or may not be, but certainly priests and 
pastors could in many places be utilised with advantage in local 
administration. It should mean something to them that the Allies 
restore the freedom of worship of which Hitler so largely robbed 
them. And it may be with them that the Allied peoples, with their 
own Churches, will make the first contacts across the desolation— 


though certainly not yet. 
7. * * * 


Back from an eight-months’ tour of his vast diocese, which 
stretches along the north coast of the Mediterranean from Lisbon 
in the west to Ankara in the east, the Bishop of Gibraltar has been 
telling me something of his plans for the reconstruction of the 
Anglican Cathedral in Malta, towards which the readers of this 
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and duties of foreign nations.” There have been two cynical ang 
sinister comments on that aspiration. The first was dated 1914, 
the second 1939. Humanity has still one chance, but it may wel] 
be the last. Science in the service of slaughter will know no limit, 
of range, and no distinction of age or sex. A resolve to organise 
to escape that fate is not the highest of moral motives, but it cap 
at least be invoked to reinforce others that are higher. It is an 
irony to choose a German term—Sittlichkeit for the sake of 
Sittlchkeit—to define the aim. But the irony may serve to fix 
the aim in memory. 


column have subscribed so generously—for the purpose of a Shrine 
of Remembrance. Details regarding this I will leave to an article 
which the Bishop will be contributing to these columns later. One 
interesting fact he mentioned was that the cathedral owed its 
existence to Queen Adelaide, who, as the widow of a sailor-king, was 
perhaps especiaily conscious of the needs of so important a naval 
station as Malta, and herself gave a very handsome subscription 
te start the building-fund. Work on the cathedral will of necessity 
proceed slowly, for the repair of the dockyards, after the prolonged 
and heavy bombing to which they were subjected, is still making 
extensive demands on the supplv of local labour. Patience will] be 
called for here, as in many other connexions nowadays. 
* * ca * 

From Wing-Commander Nigel Tangye, who, in his capacity as 
liaison officer with the American Army Air Force, has been paying 
a short visit to occupied Germany, I get a significant sidelight on 
German mentality. In a middle-class house at Hersfeld, in which 
he and some American officers were accommodated, there hung over 
the fireplace in the sitting-room a drawing showing a German 
U-boat lying in the Thames opposite the Houses of Parliament 
The notable feature was that it flew the old German Imperial flag, 
and bore underneath it the legend “ Es kommt der Tag.” It must 
have been there for over thirty years, and is evidently thought a 
suitable adornment today. Wing-Commander Tangye confirms the 
general impression that the Germans betray no sense of guilt 
whatever. German soldiers being taken, packed in lorries, to prison 
camps are cheered by the populace as enthusiastically as the “un- 
beaten ” German army was when it marched home from France in 
1918. My informant, incidentally, is full of admiration for the firm, 
unemotional and effective handling of the population by the young 
American officers to whom such duties fall. 

* * * * 

With the arrival of the 1945 Who’s Who, inevitably belated 
through no fault. of its editor, life has assumed a cheerful aspect 
once more. My 1944 edition long ago split in half through sheer 
bulk, and I rejoice to see that the new volume, with virtually the 
same number of pages—something over 3,000—is substantially less 
obese. The editor has worked under grave difficulties ; to begin with, 
reference-books only get a 25 per cent. ration of paper, as against 
424 per cent. for ordinary books, which naturally means a limited 
sale and restricted profits ; also slowness in printing and binding 
have so delayed the appearance of the book that a supplement, con- 
taining later details about various biographees (my own word, and 
I don’t like it) has been included. I believe a few of the longer 
entries have been slightly abbreviated, but some serious offences 
remain. With a couple of hours and a blue penci! I could improve 
this indispensable volume inculculably. One new entry, by the way, 
has a certain interest (partly because, by a departure from the 
general rule, it is biographical, not autobiographical). Under the 
name of Sisley Huddleston, a journalist about whom most of his 
colleagues always had reservations, appears the note “ naturalised in 
France under Vichy Government.” Why not expunge Mr. H.? 

* + * * 

Sieges Allée, it is suggested, has now become Scuttle Alley. I 

think not. There is nowhere left for Berliners to scuttle to. 
JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF BERLIN 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE battle of Berlin has matured very swiftly. In about ten 

days a third of the capital has been occupied, and there is 
little reason to doubt that the rest will be cleared quickly. The one 
surprising factor in the whole situation is the secrecy with which 
the Russians concealed their movements. It was only partly justified 
by the needs of security, and it has allowed the German bombast 
about a prolonged resistance to have a long run. It has left 
information about the actual movements by which the Russians are 
accomplishing the capture of the city incomplete and vague. It 
seems that already Berlin is almost encircled ; and in such circum- 
stances the end should not be far off. 


What then remains? If we realise that, though the end is in 
sight, there is still much heavy fighting to do and it is this and not 
proclamations that will decide the issue, we can regard the question 
of “pockets” more dispassionately. One lesson at least the war 
has pressed home already. It is doubtful if anyone has been un- 
affected by the German propaganda. It is, indeed, very natural that 
we should take seriously Hitler’s declared intention to drag-on the 
war until the whole of Europe is engulfed in a’ common ruin. We 
do well to bear this in mind. When we have digested the appalling 
lessons of the prison camps, which show at least a complete in- 
sensibility to human values on the part of the Nazis, it would be 
sheer folly to ignore the potentialities of the latter for causing trouble 
to the very end. 

General Bedell Smith, in a brilliant survey of the recent phase 
of the war, said all that is necessary about the course that lies ahead. 
But he said something about the way in which the Germans have 
been repeatedly outwitted ; and this, though well known, adds a 
necessary corrective. Much more might be said usefully ; for the 
last lap of this long and bitter struggle cannot fail to be the hardest, 
if only for the reason that it ts the last. It comes when everyone 
is wearied of a war that has lasted so many years, that aas seen so 
many vicissitudes and has cast up a horror which scarcely anyone 
this side of the Channel would have thought possible. Even now 
that the veritable orgy of sadism has been revealed, the very revela- 
tion seems unreal ; and the tendency is to close one’s eyes to it or 
attempt to explain it away. Is it, therefore, unreasonable that, 
with the end in sight, one shou'd become impatient of the upsurge 
of the purely irrational in a resistance that can serve no purpose? 


Nevertheless, it is the facts which should concern us; and the 
first that should be grasped is one which concerns the origin of the 
“pockets.” It is not the Germans who are creating these pockets, it 
is the Allies. The fragmentation thrusts which Eisenhower has been 

eveloping across Germany have that for their natural effect. It 
does not enjoy even the merit of novelty. It differs only in the 
technique employed, and in degree, from what any military com- 
mander, with the power, inevitably seeks to do ; and its success is 
conditional on the impotence of the opponent. Does anyone think 
the Germans wou'd allow their armies to be cut up into fragments 
if they could help it? Is there any German commander who would 
take refuge behind even the most skilfully contrived fortifications 
if he could stand in the field and give battle with any chance of 
success? The Maginet Line was produced by the Maginot mind, 
and, produced, it emphasised that mental outlook. What is it the 
Germans postulated for victory ; what is it that every commander 
demands as the best that fortune can give him? It is simply the 
chance to take his enemies in detail, whether behind walls or in 
the open. 

Who was it that created the Ruhr pocket? It was not the 
Germans. Even when Eisenhower flung a cincture about the area 
the Germans would have done almost anything to avoid it, as they 
did all in their power to escape from it. If the Germans think there 
is any particular virtue in pockets, they show a strange reluctance to 
embrace it. It was a particularly brilliant series of operations that 
shut the Germans up in this pocket; and there cannot be many 
areas that are so well designed to make a pocket defensible. It is 


a built-up area of considerable extent ; and it was as well known to 
the German Army as any area in the Reich. Yet in less than three 
weeks it was liquidated. It was even reduced by this same frag- 
mentation thrusting that has been applied to the German armies 
across Germany. It was held by a larger force than could be con- 
centrated in many pockets; and it yielded more than 300,000 
prisoners. If we believed in the indefinite resistance of pockets, or 
towns, or selected areas, has not the Ruhr pocket planted the seeds 
of doubt in our minds? 

When the Ruhr pocket collapsed there was some tendency to 
imagine that the course of this battle might have gone very differ- 
ently if the Ruhr had been a mountainous area. Mountains have, 
indeed, been burned into our minds by experiences in Italy. Despite 
its flashes of brilliance, the Italian campaign has been disappointing 
because of the mountains, which offer such admirable defensive 
country. This has to be admitted; and if we had studied the 
apparently interminable campaign against the small knot centring 
in Cassino, instead of a momentary discouragement from reading 
the day-to-day reports we should have gathered an impression that 
would fill us with boundless pessimism today. Yet it is the fact 
that, recently, the Germans had such a pocket in the Hartz moun- 
tains, and that, too, has gone after yielding 56,000 prisoners. 


Excuses can be found for this poor showing, even if excuses for 
the Ruhr are more difficult. It may be urged that when pockets 
have been closely reconnoitred, carefully provisioned and skilfully 
organised, the resistance will be prolonged indefinitely. There is 
no reason to think so. Every sort of pocket which the Germans 
threaten to occupy today has been seen in the war; and none has 
resisted attack for any undue length of time. All of them have 
been taken by the different armies in their stride. The Crimea has 
been conquered and reconquecred, Sevastepol taken and retaken ; 
and still the practice has continued of attempting to create 
“ pockets ” because they: produce such uniformly disastrous results 
for the defenders. The Russians created such a pocket at Korsun 
in the Ukraine. It resisted for a fortnight, although armies outside 
were trying to break in to relieve the defence and the defenders 
were attempting to break out. Stalingrad was a great pocket ; and 
it ended as they all do. 

It cannot be urged that this belongs to a past phase of military 
practice. The French have just created another pocket in the 
Black Forest. They are not blamed, but praised, for so doing ; 
because everyone knows that the pocket is a trap. Even moun- 
tainous, wooded pockets are traps; and the modern technique of 
attack has many methods of reducing them in whatever circum- 
stances they are found. What is it we hope most from the Italian 
offensive? It is simply that General Clark’s group of armies will 
be able to seal up the very skilled German divisions in a “ pocket.” 
There is some reason to doubt whether in fact they will. If these 
German divisions can contrive it, they will not be caught in Italy, 
because, presumably, their orders are to fall back and either provide 


the gate-porters of the Redoubt or enter it as part, if not the bulk, 


of the garrison. 

So far the threat of being cooped up in a pocket has been enough 
to impel the German commanders in Italy to make all speed 
away from the armies deployed to create it. Hitler has said 
that Berlin and Prague will save Europe from Bolshevism ; 
and everyone takes that to mean a determined stand. But these 
two cases are scarcely comparable. If in about ten days the Russians 
can break through the impressive defences on the Oder and the 
Neisse against troops fully equipped and rested, and can then pene- 
trate the heart of Berlin, the prognosis does not seem very favour- 
able for Prague. Berlin in itself means very little. It is the reserve 
price that Hitler has set upon it that gives it value. He and Goebbels 
have made it so convincingly a test case- that its fall must have a 
tremendous moral effect. Its military effect will depend largely 
upon how its falls and what forces the Russians deploy to clear up 
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northern Germany. Whether they can cut off the retreating 
Germans from Denmark is one of the most important quesfions 
which await answer in the next few days. But Prague is, or should 
be, a different and a more difficult problem. The two Russian 
Marshals have made magnificent headway across Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia ; but they have not yet cut the mountain knot that 
may make the defence easier. Even the Moravian Gate has not as 
yet been penetrated. 

The end is not yet. Our own troops particularly have some diffi- 
cult battles to fight. In Holland on the present showing a heart- 
breaking struggle seems likely to develop. with the gage not so 
much a clear, if belated, victory as a success won by reducing an 
ally’s country to ruin. But we have not seen the limits of our 
operational skill ; and it is difficult to imagine how a numerically 
inferior German force could capture the country in 1940 intact if 
we cannot secure victory before the Germans have reduced it to a 
marsh. All of these problems will assume a different shape when 
it is only pockets that the Allies have to reduce. At present there 
are numbers of organised units in the field ; and we have to wait 
until Russia applies to them the fragmentation process which the 
Allies used against the armies which confronted them in the west. 


STALIN 


By WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


HE strange thing about Stalin is that so little, really, is known 

about him. This is the conclusion forced upon one by the 
study of the literature. The latest book on the subject* gives no 
cause to revise such a conclusion. This book starts with a rather 
embarrassed foreword by Sir Stafford Cripps, who escapes from the 
room murmuring a quotation from Mr. Winston Churchill. It 
proceeds to an Author’s Note that “ his (Stalin’s) life has been so 
completely absorbed in the Russian. Revolution that to write of one 
without the other would be as absurd as to write of Hamlet and 
ignore Shakespeare.” But, after all, Hamlet is simply a figment of 
Shakespeare’s brain. Stalin is certainly not a figment of anybody’s 
brain. He is one of the three rulers of the world today, of whom 
the other two are President Truman and Mr. Churchill. Indeed, 
within the present year, if the electors so choose, the trio may be 
President Truman, Mr. Attlee and Marshal Stalin. The British 
public may well be excused a desire to know more personally about 
one who will be so closely bound up with their affairs. 

It may be said, in the first place, that the legend-mongers are 
making a poor hand of their job. The figure of a burly, smiling 
giant, now being presented for the approval of the world, is start- 
lingly unlike the real man. Physically, Stalin is not burly, nor a 
giant. He is rather like a small, smouldering Lord Beaverbrook, 
less jerky and less bony. It is no accident that Lord Beaverbrook 
gave the only picture of him which has conveyed anything to the 
ordinary public over here. As to his personality, this is the man 
whom Lenin described in his last document as “ too rude.” “ There- 
fore,” says Lenin, “I propose to the comrades to find a way to 
remove Stalin from that position (that of Secretary-General) and 
appoint to it another man who in all respects differs from Stalin 
only in superiority—namely, more patient, more loyal, more polite 
and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc.” This aspect 
is indeed described in the book, but the whole emphasis is laid 
elsewhere. Yet Lenin had devoted a good deal of attention to the 
subject. 

To explain about Stalin that “his dark brown eyes look straight 
at you perpetually threatening to smile,” or, to quote Mr. Joseph 
Davies, the former American Ambassador, that “a child would 
like to sit on his knee and a dog would sidle up to him,” is to over- 
simplify the facts. Hypotheses about the views of dogs are all very 
well ; but this is the man who alarmed the Bolsheviks. The fact 
is that Stalin is an éxtremely formidable individual. That must be 
the starting-point of any appreciation of his life and work. Whence 
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does he derive his strength? It is probable that he derives it from 
his simplicity. 

Stalin is certainly an inscrutable figure. But he has the one great 
necessity of statesmanship—a firm grasp of the obvious. His in- 
scrutability arises from the fact that he frequently acts on it. He 
finds that the kulak peasants are an obstacle to Soviet aims; he 
liquidates them. He sees that Soviet industry is on the frontier; 
he removes it to the interior. He resolves to base his strategy on 
the centre of the Russian line ; he leaves the two wings to take their 
chance, though in the north is Leningrad itself, and in the south, 
Rostov, and the oil of the Caucasus, which is, in addition, his native 
land. These acts do not bear the mark of cunning. They bear the 
mark of selection. 

His simplicity is the simplicity of a disciple, and this is the only 
thing that has ever led him wrong; Russia is too great to be 
governed by a ghost, even the ghost of Lenin. The ghost led Stalin 
most fearfully wrong when it led him to believe that in all wars lay 
the opportunity which “the workers” could, and would, seize to 
raise a civil war and overthrow their own governments. Stalin 
signed a pact with the Nazis, and dissociated himself from the war 
in the West. “Rightly or wrongly,” says his biographer, “he was 
convinced that he had averted, at least for a time, a war with Nazi 
Germany in which the Chamberlain and Daladier Governments of 
Britain and France would have become first Hitler’s arms mer- 
chants and finally his co-belligerents.” What the Soviet leaders 
had done was to ensure the destruction of scores upon scores of 
Allied Divisions in the West, and the extinguishing, in 1940, of the 
Second Front, which was afterwards to be awaited with such 
anguish and such eagerness by the Soviet Union during three years 
of slaughter. Great mistakes—giant mistakes—have been made by 
all the nations engaged in the present struggle. The statesmen of 
the U.S.S.R. cannot claim immunity. 


What of the future? The future hangs precisely on that sim- 
plicity, that grasp of the obvious which Stalin has shown time and 
again. The simple, the obvious, fact is that the bankers of Great 
Britain and America are not combining to attack the U.S.S.R., that 
capital, as Mr. Lloyd George declared, is not aggressive, but timid, 
and that the Soviet Union, like the others of the Big Three, has 
much more to fear from isolationism than from imperialism. Will 
the scales turn this way? The answer can be made “Yes.” Such 
an answer will not be helped by suffocating argument under bales 
of roses. To write about Stalin that “it must be recognised that 
he has transformed the primitive struggle of man against man for 
the basic means of livelihood into a mighty war of science versus 
ignorance, superstition and all unsocial conduct,” or that “ patriot- 
ism, once the distorted mirror of the propertied classes, has been 
transformed into the expression of love for the country of Social- 
ism,” is to make claims for Marshal Stalin which cast doubt upon 
the historical powers of the author. Such claims would certainly 
bring up from his subject that sardonic comment for which Stalin 
is famous. Similarly, the comparison between Stalin and Churchill, 
to explain, patronisingly, that Churchill, “born of a class which 
confuses its Own interests with those of the nation .. . . cannot 
encourage industry to produce with a higher motive than that of 
private acquisition,” is not likely to help anyone in Russia to com- 
prehend, still less to co-operate with, a nation said to be labouring 
under such remarkable handicaps. These handicaps, moreover, are 
by no means self-evident in its recent achievements. 


In some long, hard-drinking Russian evening, in some long hard- 
hitting day of Russian-British debate, the leaders, and the rank and 
file, of our two countries are more likely to understand each other 
than from these exercises in the rhetoric of the 1930’s. The Soviet 
Union is moving forward under our eyes. Those who try to 
photograph it with a fixed camera and a time-exposure, will only 
get a blur on the plate. We are dealing with a highly _ national 
State, in the full flood of an industrial revolution. Stalin has 
discerned both these trends, and is riding them flat out. He is 
wiser than his critics, or even than his flatterers. The salt of his 
spilt blood is bitter to his tongue. He is looking for security ; and 
if he can buy security, he will trade peace. 
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THE NEEDS OF FRANCE 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. : 


E have become so accustomed to accurate and objective 

presentation of conditions in European countries when our 
Press correspondents are allowed access to the facts that their 
failure to appreciate the true significance of the Parisian scene at 
the time of the liberation is disconcerting. The first Press releases 
of news from Paris did immense harm to all the liberated countries. 
The British public is susceptible to first impressions, and the re- 
action to high hats, smart Parisians and black markets was one of 
resentment. This feeling has been difficult to dispel. 

My first impression when I left the Le Bourget airfield was the 
absence of that well-remembered chatter and vivacity, and the 
excitement that always seemed to be the prelude to any Continental 
visit. The crowds were as quiet as if every ounce of vitality had 
been squeezed out of them, and only the clatter of wooden-soled 
shoes was heard. High hats were, indeed, there, but they were 
home-made and worn as if to cock a snook at the retreating 
invader. 

My intention was to see life in France not at diplomatic or 
political levels, but just as it is now lived by ordinary people. We 
can plan world organisations for the maintenance of peace, but our 
leaders must be influenced by and dependent on public opinion, 
and if French life interpreted through the common people is made 
real to us, and the British way and purpose are understood in 
France, the cause of peace must inevitably be helped, not hindered. 
In Paris I went to the first conference to be held at the Sorbonne 
since the liberation of French teachers of English. It was a 
stimulating experience. They were passionately interested in our new 
Education Bill, both in the practical details and in the new con- 
ception of education which !ay behind its introduction. Then, guided 
by a Canadian girl who had lived and been educated in Paris and 
had parachuted back, I met many people who during the weary 
years of occupation had given active help to us. The full story 
of French resistance has yet to be told; perhaps it never will be, 
but we need to realise that men and women were actively helping 
the Allies all over France to prepare for D-Day. 

Resistance was divided into two main groups, the “ Maquis,” 
which was a trained military organisation engaged in guerilla war- 
fare, and the civilian resistance groups whose exploits for security 
reasons have had little publicity, but who worked in close liaison 
with us. In all my varied contacts there was always a reference to 
someone—a man or a woman—who had paid the price of resistance. 
Some had been more fortunate, for instance a teacher who had 
made a point of meeting at one of the big stations escaped Allied 
airmen on their way to Spain. He saw them across Paris and 
safely on their way, but finally he was caught and sentenced to 
death. Fortunately Liberation intervened and achieved his 
rescue. 

At Lyons, the centre of a wide region where the original Maquis 
was organised and trained, the Provincial Government is in the 
hands of their leaders. I met a number of them, men of outstanding 
integrity and strength of character, whose inclusion in the national 
political life of France would be of the greatest value. From Lyons, 
accompanied by a young lieutenant and a sergeant of the Maquis, 
I drove to Grenoble and into the Vercors. The sergeant, rejoicing 
in the historic name of Jean Jacques, knew every mountain, every 
village—now in complete ruins—each blade of gress, and we re- 
constructed every detail of the Battle of the Vercors. Here in this 
quiet countryside the Germans had ravaged and pillaged, and at 
Vassieux, in their extermination of the village, they had committed 
typical crimes of the utmost brutality. In France, as in other 
countries, a clandestine military organisation attracts many un- 
desirable adherents, and there are armed bandits in the mountains 
and hills today awaiting an opportunity to challenge authority. 
Informed peopie are conscious of a seething discontent in France 
only held in check by the hope that their problems will soon be 
solved. Eleven months after D-Day there is still starvation in many 
areas, particularly in the towns. From all accounts there seems 
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to be plenty of food in France, and one finds it in the country 
districts. Everyone agrees that the breakdown in supplies is 
primarily due to lack of transport, but the lack of proper distribution 
is causing great disquiet. There is a rationing-system, but cards 
are not rations and the rations are not there. 

There are no medical supplies. I met a woman who had poured 
a kettle of boiling water over her arm. She went to hospital, but 
there was no lint and no cotton wool. There are no clothes at a 
price which the ordinary French citizen can pay, and hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners and deportee workers on their way back 
to France will need clothing urgently. There are no needles, 
cottons or buttons. There is no heating .or hot water, except in 
the hotels requisitioned for the Allies; many people have not had 
baths for five years. The presence of a Black Market shocks us. 
The Black Market was, of course, a patriotic innovation designed 
to impede the Germans, and it is impossible to break it, 
with the general disorganisation of supplies and the lack of 
raw materials. ; 

As France’s Ally, we cannot repudiate all responsibility in such 
a crisis. We should by now have decided what help it was possible 
for us to give and made the decision public. If the French Govern- 
ment rejected our offers of assistance, we should at least have made 
our gesture. To take one example—of transport. We have given a 
few lorries here and there, but not even in time to Save the beet 
sugar crop in Normandy, which could not be carried to the refineries 
and has rotted in the fields) We ought by now to have been in a 
position to tell the French that they car look to us for the provision 
of essential vehicles, or that we are prepared to help to re-create the 
French transport industry by providing the necessary raw materials 
and supplying the articles that make boitle-necks, such as bearings, 
&c., from here. The industrial rehabilitation of France cannot wait 
indefinitely, for on it depends much of her future economic security. 
For the sake of Europe, the need for action is insistent. 

With regard to medical supplies, I cannot believe that there is 
any shortage in this country, having regard to the vast preparations 
which were made for air-raid casualties, which we happily escaped. 
The allocation of a trifling amount of shipping would have over- 
come many shortages, and judging from the ability of the Allies 
to feed German prisoners on full service rations, some shipping 
could be released from carrying food-supplies without injuring the 
war effort. 

The melancholy truth is that the machinery of Government for 
dealing with the problems of the liberated countries is too slow, 
not sufficiently flexible, unco-ordinated and nobody’s responsibility. 
The Lord President of the Council only visited Europe when the 
House of Commons insisted on a Debate. The time has come for 
the appointment of a Minister of Cabinet rank with time to devote 
himself exclusively to the problems of the liberated countries. In 
France there is undoubtedly immense goodwill for the British, an 
asset not to be lightly dissipated... What are we doing to consolidate 
that affection and admiration? The British Council, with an 
admirable representative in Paris, is almost powerless because at 
this all-important moment the future of the organisation is under 
review. In addition a ban has been placed on the recruitment of 
staff. Within my knowledge the War Office maintains eminently 
suitable men in idleness at the taxpayers’ expense. My complaint 
is that there is something wrong with a system of government 
which enables a War Department to impede peace organisation. 

Another fact worth commenting on is that the Air Ministry has 
taken steps to publicise the exploits of the R.A.F.—a very proper 
decision, as it js evident that the French people even now are 
little aware of the British war effort. Our publicity, however, is 
limited to sending a small staff and an R.A.F. Exhibition, for which 
accommodation has to be provided free by the French, if I under- 
stand the position correctly. At any rate, no money is made available 
to put our achievements across in the way they deserve. 

Unless men and women who can command a hearing, and are 
prepared to interest. themselves in the methods His Majesty’s 
Government propose to use in the future to help international under- 
standing, the opportunity will vanish, and perhaps this time for 
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ever. The weakness in our approach to all these questions which 
80 vitally affect the problems of liberated countries, and, ipso facto, 
our future relationships, is that we have no effective means of con- 
trolling, with an understanding perception, the multitude of 
influences which may make or mar British policy in the years to 
come. 


THE ENCROACHING STATE 


By A. P. McDOUGALL 


E are learning by bitter experience that democracy is not 
static, a possession to be held, but dynamic, an ideal to be 
achieved and, if necessary, fought for. And in fighting for it, as 
we have done for the last five years, we are in danger of becoming 
infected by the ideas of its enemies and of being tempted to copy 
their methods. A White Paper presented to Parliament in January, 
1945, by the Minister of Health refers to “a growing tendency to 
divest local government of its responsibilities by the transfer of its 
functions to the State.” In actual fact, since 1940, the change-over 
has been confined to agriculture. Veterinary, milk and other advisory 
services have been transferred from the County Councils to the 
direct control of the Ministry of Agriculture. , 
Why have Local Authorities been stripped of practically all their 
agricultural responsibilities with the exception of small holdings? 
Though education has been reorganised, it has been left under the 
control of the County Councils and County Boroughs. Educational 
reforms are generally the result of profound and careful thought. 
When the Minister of Education introduced the Bill and carried it 
through its readings in the House of Commons, it was recognised 
as a masterly piece of work. The whole agricultural programme, on 
the other hand, has been piecemeal. The Luxmoore Report, so 
far as education was concerned, was set aside, and the responsibility 
for agricultural education is, it is interesting to note, still given to 
the Local Education Authority. 

To trace cause and effect we have to go back to the organisation 
of the food production campaign. It is said that when Sir Reginald 
Dorman Smith, then Minister of Agriculture, was ordered by the 
Cabinet to prepare a scheme for producing increased food if war 
broke out, the section of the Ministry chosen for the work was 
the Lands Department. This section knew little of the enormous 
technical and advisory services which were administered through 
the County Councils, and the decision was made that new executive 
authorities should be established—the War Agricultural Committees. 
The long experience in administration, in finance and general 
organisation of the County Councils was ignored. The only 
advantage of the new executives—the need for ruthless action—could 
have been secured by granting the necessary powers to the estab- 
lished authorities, as was done in the case of the Civil Defence 
Services. When the scheme came into operation, in those cases where 
the County Councils were not used as media the necessity for expert 
advice was met by borrowing the County Council staff, thereby 
disrupting the Council’s own services. 

The food-production campaign has been successful, but not 
because it was divorced from the control of the Local Authority. 
The reasons for its success were :— 

(1) The power to call on the Treasury to a degree never 
before known in agriculture. 

(2) The unlimited mechanical powers of the internal-com- 
bustion engine. 

(3) Drastic compulsory powers over cropping and farming 
methods. 

(4) The spade-work of twenty-five years of effort on the part 
of the County Councils to bring science for the first time in 
history to the door of every farmer in England. 

In 1919 agricultural education in this country was completely 
overhauled and reorganised by that compeer of Arthur Young, Sir 
Daniel Hall. Agricultural Committees were set up, with expert 
advisers paid partly by the Treasury and partly by the Local 
Authority. ‘The repeal of the Corn Production Act of 1921 was, 
excepting for one thing, an unmitigated blunder. As a compensation 
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for breaking faith with 1,200,000 producers, masters and men, it was 
decided to make more funds available for agricultural education 
and advisory services in the counties. These Agricultural Com- 
mittees and their staffs, often discouraged by their Councils, often 
starved by the Ministry of Agriculture and other spending depart- 
ments of the County Councils, plodded on. The result was remark- 
able. In 1920, science and the expert were anathema to the average 
farmer. To the great majority only the old rule-of-thumb methods, 
followed by their forefathers for generations, were looked on as real 
farming. Every adjective indicating contempt was hurled at the 
pioneers who were sent out to the market-places to spread the 
gospel of science. In 1938 the wholly ignorant and inefficient might 
still sneer. The vast majority received those apostles as friends on 
their farms, welcoming them as the mother greets the doctor who 
comes to treat the ailing child. The result of following their advice 
had shown itself in increasing the yield of eggs and milk, in the 
elimination of pests, in the growing of better crops, and in the 
switch-over from debit accounts at the bank to credits. If these 
foundations had not been laid, agricultural production under war 
conditions could never have been the success that it has been. 

At the end of the last war there were available (allowing for one- 
fifth of the horses being brood mares and unbroken horses) approxi- 
mately 880,000 horse-power in terms of horses together with 1,650 
tractors. Allowing 25 horse-power per tractor, we have a total of 
920,000 horse-power. In 1944 there were available 500,000 horses, 
plus 3,500,000 horse-power in terms of tractors, or a total of 
4,000,000 horse-power. Inasmuch as the tractor is, as compared to 
the horse, relatively sleepless and tireless, travelling at more than 
double the speed, the real power was much greater than the figures 
indicate. 

These are the solid foundations that have enabled the War 
Executive Committees, based on control from the centre, to trans- 
form the face of England. But could not the County Council 
authorities, with the same power and the same urgent need for action, 
have secured results as beneficial? Even if it were open to proof 
(and at the moment there is none) that control from the centre is 
in some degree more efficient than control by the people for the 
people in their own interests, is it worth while to destroy the great 
tradition of democracy in England to foster centralisation—a typical 
Nazi doctrine? In 1939 there were many who were prepared to 
argue that the Fascist State under Mussolini was more efficient 
than democratic England. Are there any such advocates today? 

Parliament has decided that agricultural education, without any 
age-limit, should be the duty of the Minister of Education through 
the County Council Education Committees. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has already taken over many advisory services, and has 
decided that those remaining shall be taken over as from a certain 
date. We shall therefore have two distinct authorities, the one in 
charge of agricultural education, based on local government, the 
other an advisory service based on Whitehall and divorced from 
local government. 

One of the reasons for the remarkable spread of and desire for 
knowledge on the part of the farmer during the 20’s and 30’s was 
that either through Farm Institutes or through the ordinary advisory 
services there was an indissoluble’ marriage between advice and 
education. In the morning the expert, the friend of the farmer, was 
the adviser to deal with the troubles from which he suffered. In 
the evening he was the teacher, but not the teacher looked on as 2 
pedagogue and bookworm. He was a practical man who knew 
more than the practical farmer. The effect of this was a multiplica- 
tion of his influence a hundredfold. Farm Institutes caught hold 
of the young, who were taught by men whom their fathers respected. 
They returned to the farms preaching the gospel of knowledge 
and progress. Their spirituai home was their Institute, which they 
never forgot. There they returned for their refresher courses, for 
lectures, for discussions, for everything that stimulated their keenness 
to strive for better results. 

Whatever happens, educational and advisory services must be 
under one control—either County Councils must be entirely stripped 
of their powers concerning agriculture, and everything, including 
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education, must come under the Ministry of Agriculture, or, far, 
far better, reorganised and strengthened Committees of the County 
Councils should resume the work which, with little encouragement, 
has had so much to do with the success of our food production 
campaign. The reason given in the Luxmoore Report for the changes 
proposed is the co-ordination of all the research and educational 
services under one authority. Clearly research must be the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Agriculture, but the co-ordination of 
interests between it and the Ministry of Education can surely be 
accomplished with incomparably greater ease in Whitehall than in 
fifty-two counties. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE LINKS 


By SIR GEOFFREY MANDER, M.P. 


NTEREST in the pre-Raphaelites is reviving, and by a chain of 
H circumstances I happen to have been brought into touch with a 
number of survivors who remember the great men of those days. I 
do not refer to such well-known figures as Dr. and Mrs. Mackail and 
their daughter Mrs. Thirkell, whose works and deeds speak for them- 
selves ; Mackail’s Life of Morris will for ever be a mine of informa- 
tion as regards all associated with that period. Nor am I thinking 
of that distinguished veteran, Sir Sydney Cockerell, the possessor of 
a wonderful collection of Morrisiana, and a mind stored with 
memories, many of which have appeared in print; he is never so 
happy now as ‘istening to a debate in the House of Commons from 
under the gallery. Then in the House of Commons we have Admiral 
Sir William James, so like his famous and handsome grandfather 
Millais, and that early portrait “ Bubbles,” for which he was the 
model. Nor of Sir Max Beerbohm, whose memorable article in 
Even Now on No. 2 The Pines is an everlasting delight. Nor 
of G. B. S. 

I mention first, as she is the oldest, and has now passed away, 
Mrs. Gill, the youngest sister of Morris, whom I saw at Tonbridge 
just before the war, at the age of 94. Since she married a Devon- 
shire squire her life was cut off from that of her brother William soon 
ifter she grew up, but she remembered days at the Water House, 
Walthamstow, when, both Oxford undergraduates, Burne-Jones used 
to come to see William Morris. She recailed how her brother, when 
buying a handkerchief in Bond Street, was once taken for a sailor, 
to his great amusement. This was a well-known characteristic 
of Morris’s; and I remember Ramsay MacDonald also describing 
to me his swinging gait.. ‘Walthamstow “is proud -of its famous 
citizen, and if you ask any child in its streets who William Morris 
was they will know all about him, though they may never have heard 
of many eminent statesmen of the present day. 

Then there are three of Rossetti’s nieces living, Miss Rossetti, 
Mrs. Angeli and Mrs. Agresti, the last-named famous as one of the 
most brilliant of League of Nations interpreters. They are all 
daughters of William Rossetti, one of the seven original members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. It may not be generally known that 
Rossetti’s sister Christina, famous as a poetess, was also a painter. 
I am the happy possessor of one of her few paintings in oils, entitled 
“A Candlemas Dialogue.” May Morris is no longer with us, 
attended and guarded by the startling figure of Miss Lobb in male 
attire. I remember once looking with her at the famous trellis wall- 
paper of her father’s design. She pointed out a particular bird, 
and remarked that in her nursery it had frightened her, and she had 
always called it the “ naughty bird.” When I mentioned that it had 
been designed by Philip Webb she at once countered that her father 
could design birds too. She would admit no superior. A delightful 
story is told of two young children who, on a visit together, became 
deeply attached to each other ; when the little girl had to go away 
the boy was deeply affected, knelt down, and burst into tears at 
the prospect of separation. The little girl was May Morris, the little 
boy became Lord Baldwin of Bewdley. 

Mrs. Michael Joseph, daughter of Holman Hunt, is vigorous and 
active, and has many memories of the past. She recalls as a young 
girl reading from Kipling’s A Fleet in Being to Ruskin at Brantwood, 
his mind then clouded, and how in a sudden flash of clarity 
and remembrance she was able to convey to him a message from her 
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father. She recalls walking to the window with him and his pointing 
in silent admiration to a rainbow that was visible. Mrs. Joseph 
frequently visited No. 2 The Pines, where she knew the Watts- 
Duntons very well. She often met Swinburne as he walked up to 
Putney Heath for his daily tramp across the Common to the “ Rose 
and Crown.” She recalls, as others have done, his striking appearance, 
the wideawake hat, the flowing red hair, short trousers. The poet, 
muttering and walking on his toes, never seemed to see or speak 
to anyone, except occasionally to children. 

I have met, too, Dr. White, a remarkable figure of 86, who for years 
was medical attendant at the Pines. It was during Swinburne’s last 
illness that a typical example of Watts-Dunton’s influence occurred. 
He himself was ill in bed, but on hearing that Swinburne had pushed 
aside the oxygen which was to be administered to him to ease the 
pneumonia from which he was suffering, he sent a message to say that 
oxygen was in the nature of a sea breeze, and should be looked upon 
as a breath from the coast. This immediately caused Swinburne to 
take it with the utmost readiness. While it is no doubt true that 
Watts-Dunton thoroughly enjoyed keeping alive a genius for thirty 
years, I think that the whole episode is a remarkable example of 
genuine friendship and unremitting devotion: When, just before the 
war, Mrs, Watts-Dunton, who ‘was more than fifty years younger 
than her husband, died, various articles from the house passed into 
the possession of the National Trust, among them a large cupboard 
and a bed with reproductions of Rossetti’s paintings by his assistant, 
Treffty Dunn. Also by the same artist were replicas of the famous 
Oxford Union frescoes, the glass of the windows being replaced 
by small circular mirrors. 

Others with intimate associations of the period are Miss Susan 
Lushington, who possesses numerous and most interesting relics 
and works of art; De Morgan’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Stirling, who, 
with her husband, has established that notable collection of both 
de Morgan pottery, and his wife Evelyn’s painting at Old Battersea 
House. It was, of course, only at the age of 67 that De Morgan 
discovered that he could write, and became a best seller. Then there 
is Miss Winifred Holiday, noted as an accomplished musician, whose 
memory goes back to all these days, and her distinguished father, 
Henry Holiday’s associations therewith. Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson at 
Kelmscott House, Chiswick, maintain the traditions and interest of 
Morris’s residence on the lower Thames, while’ Oxford University 
keeps it in grateful charge at Kelmscott Manor on the high reaches: 
of the same river. 

I might mention here that “Red House,” built by Philip Webb 
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for Mosris in 1859, at Bextey Heath; still stands, and when I visited ~. ° 


it before. the war its then occupier -had been attracted thither by” 
the fact that it had been advertised as possessing a bowling green— 
he himself had won bowling championships all over the world. 
Little did the Pre-Raphaelites think in the early sixties of the attrac- 
tion this feature of the house was to prove more enduring than their 
oak settles and very uncomfortable furniture. I always think there is 
interest in living links with the great of the past, and I treasure 
greatly a rose known as “The Poet’s Rose,” descendant of one that 
grew outside the window of the tapestry room at Kelmscott Manor, 
and another, “The Seven Sisters’ Rose,” that Rossetti painted, 
amongst other plants characteristic of the garden there. Also a fuchsia, 
a box hedge, and white jasmine from North End House, Rotting- 
dean, Burne-Jones’s garden ; besides plants from Tennyson’s garden 
at Farringford, and a hydrangea and ferns from No. 2 The Pines, 


LONG AGO 


(After Francis Thompson) 


It is little I expect from the efforts of the planning folk, 
Though my own were included in the show ; 

It is little I expect from the efforts of the planning folk, 
Though they meant well and promised much, I know. 
For the Royal Commission fades in the memory of most, 
And a ghostly chairman yawns at the witness of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears at a homeless-homing host 

As the politicians waver to and fro, 
To and fro: 
O my Uthwatt and my Barlow long ago! 
F, J. © 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Wednesday, September 26th, 1827, Goethe and Eckermann 

drove out for a picnic to the Hottelstedt Ecke, the westerly 
summit of the Ettersberg. Having admired the view of the 
Thiiringer forest, the Inselsberg and the distant Hartz, they sat 
together upon the grass while Goethe’s servant Frederick unpacked 
the hamper which they had brought with them. They had a brace 
of partridges, some white bread, and an excellent old wine which 
they drank together from the golden goblet which Goethe extracted 
from a yellow leather case. “I have often been in this spot,” said 
Goethe, “and of recent years I have felt that this might be the 
last time that I should look down from here upon the kingdoms 
of the world and their glories; but, see, it has happened once 
again, and I hope that even this is not the last time that we shall 
both spend a pleasant day here. In future we must often come up 
here.” They finished their meal, and thereafter Goethe showed 
Eckermann the little hunting-lodge where he and Schiller and the 
Grand Duke had spent, such happy hours in their careless youth. 
“Come,” he said, “I shall show you the tree on which fifty years 
ago we cut our names. But how it has altered and how everything 
has grown! That must be the tree; you see 1t is still in fullest 
vigour: even our names are still to be traced, confused and distorted, 
scarcely to be recognised.” Such was the beech wood on the Etters- 
berg more than a hundred years ago. The Olympian old man would 
come there frequently, recalling his youth, welcoming old age with 
philosophic calm. “At seventy-five,” he said, “one must, of course, 
think sometimes of death. But this thought never causes me un- 
easiness. For I am convinced that our spirit is indestructible and 
that its activity continues from eternity to eternity. It is like the 
sun, which sezms to set only to our earthly eyes, but which in 
reality never sets, but shines unceasingly.” 

* * * * 

The wood in which Goethe walked that afternoon with Eckermann 
is known as Buchenwald. A spot which has for long been associated 
with the radiant youth or sunset splendour of the greatest of German 
poets is now forever identified with the most shameful of all 
German deeds. The lesson of Goethe and Schiller has in truth 
become “confused and distorted, scarcely to be recognised”: the 
roots of the tree on which nearly two centuries ago they carved 
their initials have drunk the blood of innocents, and the balanced 
calm which Goethe preached and practised has been: degraded into 
a frenzy which: we canaot understand. I see no special usefulness 
in abandoning ourselves to horror and anger and in calling down 
the curses of vengeance upon the whole German race. It is wise 
and necessary to force German citizens to see with their own eyes 
the cruelties which have been perpetrated in their name. But it 
is not sufficient for us, who live among gentler people and in a 
saner world, merely to deplore these outrages; we must seck to 
understand by what sad processes the soul of a great nation became 
afflicted with this sickness. We must force ourselves to imagine by 
what insensible gradations a whole people can lose its liberties, and 
how, when once these liberties have been surrendered, it becomes 
impossible for honourable and courageous men to raise a cry 
of protest when even the slightest remonstrance becomes punishable 
with torture and death. Only men of deep faith, such as Cardinal 
Faulhaber and Pastor Niemdller, possess such transcendent courage. 
More ordinary mortals seek to disclaim responsibility, to feign 
ignorance, to murmur miserably to themselves, “ But what could we 
have done?” For when once the conscience of a nation becomes 
silent it becomes atrophied, and the sense of personal responsibility 
is merged in the brutal instincts of the herd. 

* * * * 

With the picture of Buchenwald still aching in my heart, I went 
that Thursday to attend the enthronement of our ninety-seventh 
Archbishop at Canterbury. No day in all this amazing spring has 
been more beautiful, and the great cathedral rose serenely above 
the orchards. Inside the choir the sun streamed shrough white 
windows upon white wails, and against this chalk background the 


violet and the gold, the scarlet and the purple, glimmered and 
flashed. From the west door to the high altar there are a series 
of ascensions, culminating in the high flight of steps which lead to 
the altar itself. Upon these steps were grouped sixty-five bishops 
in their scarlet robes, and as the slow processions passed and re- 
passed, as the sun flashed and flashed again upon the mace of 
Canterbury, upon the cross of Canterbury, upon the taperers, the 
bedesmen, the King’s scholars, the choir-boys and the canons and 
minor canons, these sixty-five bishops upon the altar steps formed 
a constantly regrouping background, shaping and reshaping them- 
selves very quietly into varying patterns of red. The trumpets 
sounded as the Archbishop entered the west door; the singing of 
choir-boys could be heard as the procession passed up the nave, 
and then very slowly they all entered and climbed the altar steps. 
It was an English ceremony—magnificent, traditional, and yet 
restrained. The element of compromise was also present. For the 
illuminated Gospel which, as the tradition goes, was given to St 
Augustine by the Pope Gregory the Great had been filched from St. 
Augustine’s at the time that the monasteries were dissolved. It 
found its way into the possession of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge ; and, forgetful of past controversies, it appeared again for 
the enthronement, carried in the procession by the Master of Corpus, 
supported by two Fellows of the college. 
* * * * 

How strange it seemed. upon so lovely a day, to witness this 
calm Christian ceremony while the sight of the Buchenwald corpses 
still lingered in the retina of one’s eye. How comforting to reflect 
that, whereas Hitler has boasted that his daemonic system would 
last a thousand years, the stones around us, the foundation which 
we were honouring, had already endured for thirteen hundred years. 
And how salutary to observe with what reticence this great ceremony 
was conducted, that a sens? of humility was mingled with much 
grandeur, and that no note of boastfulness intruded upon a proud 
tradition. Gently the Archbishop delivered his sermon from the 
throne in which he had been installed. He spoke of the place which 
the Church of England should occupy in this country and in the 
world. There was, Dr. Fisher said, a whole demon-ridden world 
which it was our duty to restore to health and sanity ; everything of 
stability and high purpose which man could find would be needed 
for this gigantic task. Our responsibilities, he reminded us, were 
tremendous ; our opportunity was great. Even the most cynical 
critic could have detected in that fine ceremony no element of 
hypocrisy or cant. And in the mood engendered by the Arch- 
bishop’s solemn words, it seemed quite natural that we should join 
thereafter in the bidding prayer, and that we should pray together 
“for our enemies ; that they and we may together come to know 
the righteousness of God, and be made one in the holy bond of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity.” 

* * * * 

Coming back that golden afternoon through the Kent orchards, I 
reflected with gratitude upon the sincerity of the service which 
I had just witnessed. For how can we cure this sickness unless 
we ourselves be sane and healthy, how can we cleanse the Germans 
from their hatreds if we ourselves continue to hate? I know the 
Germans well: I am well aware that only by icy sternness can we 
convince them of the magnitude of their crimes. But Buchenwald 
is something more than a monument of German cruelty; it is a 
warning that human beings, when ill-conditioned, can behave in 
inhuman ways. When punishment has been exacted, as it will be 
exacted, we must show them that there exists a better way of life 
than any that the Nazis conceived. I believe that what their own 
Goethe conceived and understood they also will understand. For 
the lesson of Goethe cannot be wholly dimmed: 

“ Untergehend sogar ist’s immer dieselbige Sonne” 
(“although it sets, the sun remains the sun”). 
Perhaps this line, which Goethe murmured to himself at Buchen- 
wald, still echoes among its tragic beech-trees, 
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THE THEATRE 


«“ The Duchess of Malfi.”” At the Haymarket. 


It is very rare to find that a long-established reputation is not 
justified, and this superb production of The Duchess of Malfi makes 
no exception, but is sufficient to prove the greatness of Webster’s 
tragedy as acclaimed by Lamb and the best English critics for 
centuries. It is indeed a magnificent play, which rivets our attention 
unfailingly from the brilliant opening scene—which plunges us 
into the heart of the story—to the death of the noble Duchess ; after 
which a contemporary audience may find itself lacking the staying- 
power of the Elizabethans and think the scenes in which the guilty 
murderers meet their just fate superfluous. I was astonished to 
see that one of the London dailies called the play “ out-moded,” 
which statement shows a woeful lack of imagination and seriousness 
in any writer of these times, when the bloodthirsty, sadistic horrors 
practised for years in German concentration camps put the crimes 
of Webster’s and other Elizabethan “tragedies of blood” quite in 
the pale—but also show how much deeper into human nature the 
dramatists of our classic period were used to dig. 

Great drama requires great acting, and I am glad to say that in 
this fine and deeply satisfying production it gets it.- Peggy Ashcroft 
portrays the noble simplicity cf the unhappy Duchess with an 
unselfconscious art and a purity of style few actresses can command, 
and only wants a trifle more grandeur to be perfection. John 
Gielgud’s representation of her twin-brother Ferdinand is masterly 
and one of the subtlest, most finished pieces of acting he has ever 
given us. If Leon Quartermaine’s charm were less natural, and more 
devilishly calculated his performance as the Cardinal would. also 
have been beyond criticism, as is Cecil Trouncer’s magnificent per- 
formance as Daniel de Bosola. All good critics have agreed that 
Webster’s invention of this character is an outstanding example 
of dramatic creation, and those who wonder how it is that honest, 
Joyal men can become the tools of unscrupulous, treacherous and 
blood-thirsty villains can find in Webster’s Bosola a convincing 
exposition of how and why it can happen. The character of Bosola, 
indeed, is one of those illuminating revelations by means of which 
great art helps to explain the actualities of life. As for the 
character of Ferdinand, it alone is sufficient to prove that long 
before psycho-analysis and other semi-scientific jargon of the psycho- 
logists a gifted writer could delve quite as far into human character 
as a Freud or any other quasi-medical specialist. 

A final word of praise must be added for the Antonio of 
Leslie Banks, the Julia of Marian Spencer and the Cariola of 
Joy Harvey. The setting by Roger Furse and the costumes 
by Beatrice Dawson were admirable. It is a great pleasure 
to see the Haymarket Theatre—perhaps the most beautiful in 
London—so worthily occupied, and our American friends ought not 
to lose the opportunity of seeing this perfectly sized, magnificent 
theatre and one of our finest companies acting in it. It may be 
centuries before such a satisfying piece of theatre architecture is 
again built in London. JAMES REDFERN. 


- THE CINEMA 


“Hortobagy.’’ At the Academy..——“ Under the Clock”’ and 
“Report on Italy.’’ At the Empire. 


Hortobagy was shown privately some years ago to the Film Society 
and George Hoellering, who made it, has tried many times since 
to persuade the British Board of Film Censors that his film is suit- 
able for public showing. Now the L.C.C. has granted a licenge 
for it to be exhibited to “adult audiences ” within its area of juris- 
diction and the London public may see what it is that has aroused 
the alarm of the Censors. Hortobagy is the story of the peasants 
of the great Hungarian plain which gives the film its name, and 
it reflects the intimate concern of peasants everywhere with the 
cycle of semination, birth and death. I imagine the British Board 
of Film Censors was worried mainly by one sequence. It is of the 
foaling of two mares. The camera reports this event with the same 
Seriousness mixed with pleasure which is recorded also in the watch- 
ing faces of the Czikos, and it is hard to see what harm could 
possibly come to the general British public were it confronted with 
such a biological fact in all its natural dignity. 

The strength of this remarkable film lies in its feeling for every 
aspect of the richness of a fecund countryside. From time to time 
the screen fills with beautiful Hungarian horses galloping in great 
droves across the plain, or the camera wanders amongst the herds 
of cattle outlining against the rich skies their wide and delicate horns. 
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Then there is market day, with dancing, drinking and singing, and 
the peasants preoccupied with their own problems of mating, breed- 
ing and death. There is a thin thread of a story running through 
the film and the symbolic antagonism between the horses of the 
plain and the encroaching machines of industrial civilisation belongs 
to the screen ideologies of the era of montage in which the film was 
made. It is not the story, however, nor the acting—wooden to the 
point of stylisation—which counts, so much as the atmosphere of a 
people and of a place and the deep and comforting impression of 
natural forces at work. 

The civilisation of a great modern city is, perhaps, too complex 
to submit to the methods of Hortobagy. In any case the motives 
of a Hollywood production like Under the Clock are different from 
Mr. Hoellering’s. Yet the latter film makes a commendable attempt 
to give us a cross-section of New York life by following a soldier 
and his girl from Grand Central Station, to the Zoo, to Fifth Avenue, 
a museum, a milk depot, hotels, restaurants, bars, offices and so on, 
making at each port of call some amusing or revealing contact with 
the local citizenry. Miss Judy Garland and Mr. Robert Walker 
comply with the normal conventions of screen entertainment by 
dropping in also at a registry office, and their romance is warm and 
endearing, but neither their screen behaviour nor that of the majority 
of the New York citizens they encounter can be regarded as pro- 
viding reliable raw material for the anthropologist. 

Report on Italy is a March of Time item which closely ap- 
proaches the original authoritative standards of that screen magazine. 
The parlous present condition of the Italian people is put in his- 
torical perspective and the world sensibly reminded of the sacrifices 
and suffering of anti-Fascist Italians as well as of the need for Italy’s 
expiation of her crimes. The voice of the widow of a slain anti- 
Fascist movingly speaks the commentary to the grim events which 
culminated in the trial and execution of Pietro Caruso and the death 
by popular violence of Donato Carretta. 


ART 


New Watercolours by Paul Nash. At Tooth’s Galleries. 

Early English Watercolours, At the Fine Art Society. 

Mr. NASH’s most successful watercolours have been, and are, within 
a restricted range of light, cool colour. His landscapes under snow, 
his treatment of cold megolithic stones on grey green hills and his 
pastoral woods on sunless days have—quite apart from his romantic, 
powerful and sometimes surrealist nostalgia for primaeval and pre- 
historic atmosphere—given him an important place in contemporary 
painting. Mr. Nash possesses a complete mastery of the medium 
of watercolour, providing he keeps within this range ; his method 
derives from Cézanne’s economical use of washes, and to this he 
brings a completely native and personal vision. In this exhibition 
the landscapes under snow, mist and frost, Nos. 2 and 15 in par- 
ticular, show him wonderfully in control of the situation, with his 
subtle use of the white paper beneath the colour. These, together 
with “Flower resting in a landscape,” are fine examples of his 
personal art. On the whole, this exhibition does not contain any 
particularly important watercolours, and many of them are slight, 
but the most interesting exhibits are Mr. Nash’s failures rather 
than his successes. In his pictures of aircraft for the War Artists’ 
Committee and in certain recently reproduced examples of flower 
forms in landscape, Nash has beeri experimenting with watercolour 
in much warmer and sometimes stronger colours. These, I think, 
are not as yet successful. In the present exhibition the sultry 
purples and shrill yellows of the studies of the sun descending are 
somewhat turgid and lacking in depth. The economy of means, so 
successful where the tones of wash do not depart too far from the 
colour of the paper, becomes posterish where it creates harsh 
contrasts, but Mr. Nash will doubtless solve the equation, and we 
may look forward to seeing exciting results. 

The collection of early English watercolours at the Fine Art 
Society contains little of interest except the Rowlandsons and a 
tremendous tour de force by Turner. The Coxes, Cotmans and 
Gainsboroughs are not outstanding examples, the Palmers are late 
and consequently poor, and the exhibition is badly overcrowded. 
There are, however, several good Rowlandsons, and one in particular, 
called “River Scene,” is a lovely thing. Turner’s “Vesuvius in 
Eruption” is an amazing watercolour, so hot that one wonders 
that its mount is unsinged and yet perfectly controlled. Mr, Nash 
could look at it with advantage if-he intends to pursue his way 
into hot colour. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


WELFARE IN INDUSTRY 


Smm.—I read with interest the letter in your issue of April 13th from a 
Personnel Officer. It is unfortunate that this officer worked at first with a 
woman who subordinated welfare interests to her own conceit, but, of 
course, this type of person has not been exceptional in these war years. 
The earlier experience of “ Welfare Officer’ must not be taken as typical 
ef firms and employers generally, as from a very long experience in indus- 
trial affairs I have invariably found employers, including Boards of Direc- 
wrs, anxious to promote the welfare of employees and willing to carry out 
Home Office or. Factory Inspectors’ recommendations, and even those of 
the Welfare Officer. Apart from these official recommendations, <here 
have been many internal suggestions made by employees through Works 
Committees and which, having been brought into effect, have given satis- 
faction to the workers through their wishes being met. 

It should be appreciated that it has been in the National interest to do 
the best possible at this time for employees as regards working conditions 
and facilities, but it sometimes happens that employees do not take 
advantage of what has been provided. During these war years many 
undesirables have filtered into the ranks of labour through the M.o.L. 
much to the detriment of the work and the workers in general, and there 
has been a further unfavourable trend towards complacency and indiffer- 
ence to National interests by a large number of workers, due largely to 
abnormally high wages. The position in this respect is indicative of what 
has often been remarked, that many people claim rights but do not admit 
duties. It is difficult, therefore, to promote welfare against such influences, 
but, generally speaking, workers appreciate what has been done in their 
interest. 

Canteens have played a large part in welfare in factories and from 
experience I know that in one large works five times more employees 
have taken advantage of the canteen in war-time than previously, and it 
has certainly been productive of better work. Further, tea _ trollies 
throughout the works have been put into operation during morning and 
afternoon and a 10 minutes’ break is allowed for a mug of tea and some- 
thing to eat. This has been very much appreciated by the workers as 
have also been fortnightly E.N.S.A. concerts and talks by visiting 
Chaplains. 

In regard to the discharging of a worker, I would point out that it is 
net for a Welfare Officer to interfere in such a case; it is one entirely 
for the management, as the employee has no doubt committed a serious 
fault or been guilty of misconduct or has shewn gross inefficiency. In 
many factories a worker to be discharged can appeal to a recognised 
tribunal and be accompanied by a union representative. The Welfare 
Officer must recognise the limits of his position and not interfere with 
managerial functions, and must confine himself to promoting a friendty 
disposition and a healthy atmosphere amongst the employees by every 
means in his power. 

Welfare will play a very important part in factories and in industiy 
in general in future, but to ensure the best results, the welfare officer 
must be a person with the proper personal qualities and training and 
recognise that his job, while quite important, is subservient to the actual 
work of the factory and there should be no reason whatever to com- 
promise with conscience or risk losing his job,—in fact the welfare officer 
should be persona grata at all times.—Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow, W. 1. W. M. A. 


. LIFE IN THE U.S.A. 


S1r,—I have been readirg your issue of December 29, which reached 
me a few days ago, and I must express my astonishment that a responsible 
publication such as yours should have printed anything so unfair and 
misleading as the paragraph headed “Total War in the United States.” 

It is obvious that the purpose of this paragraph is to convey to your 
readers the idea that the life of the private citizen in the United States 
is still comfortable and even luxurious and practically unaffected by 
war. Anything more fantastically untrue it would be impossible to 
conceive. To start with food, it is so long since my family has seen 
a joint of beef or mutton or pork or veal that we have almost forgotten 
what one looks alike. The only meat we can buy now is the entrails 
ef various animals, such as tripe, kidneys, beef heart and the like, with 
an occasional oxtail for a great treat, or a very old and tough chicken. 
Even such meat as this is often unprocurable. 

Butter is so scarce and calls for so many ration points that most 
families have given up butter entirely. I have not seen any butter 
jn any restaurant or club in New York for weeks. You speak of 
ships bringing in “vast quantities of coffee, sugar, liqueurs, wines, 
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cheeses and other luxuries.” Nonsense, Mr. Editor. Coffee, it is true, 
is plentiful, but so, ‘I gather, is tea in England, and coffee to us is what 
tea is to you. Sugar is strictly rationed and so scarce that the house- 
wife cannot use her sugar coupons because the stores have no sugar 
to sell. The picture of the average American swilling imported wines 
and liqueurs is too silly for further comment. As for cheese, we do 
consume our ration of that, but it is the good old plain American 
cheese, and is used te fill up some of the spaces left vacant by lack of 
meat. I have yet to meet a housewife who would waste her precious 
coupons on imported cheese. 

To turn to other matters, gasoline has been rationed since Pearl 
Harbor and what little we are allowed is just enough to get my wife 
to the village to buy food and other supplies and to carry her to church, 
2} miles away, on Sunday. New tires cannot be purchased. Cigarettes 
of any kind are extremely scarce and frequently unprocurable. The 
stores are bare of all kinds of common articles such as clothespins, 
towels, alarm clocks, batteries and all kinds of hardware. At the time 
I am writing, the temperature outside is hovering between zero and 
ten above, I have no fuel in the house, and my oil dealer tells me all 
his tanks are empty and there is little prospect of his being able to 
supply me in the near future. If this letter is unduly full of typo- 
graphical errors, blame the fact that fingers are hard to control at the 
temperature of the room in which I em writing. 

As for the 18,000,000 persons who attended race meetings ir 1944, 
they do not represent that number of individuals because the same 
man attends meeting after meeting, if he’s that kind of man. Giving the 
race addicts an average of six meetings a year, the number of persons 
who attended drops to 3,000,000 out of a total population of close to 
140,000,000, or about 2 per cent. Even this 2 per cent. will drop to 
zero this year, since horse racing is now prohibited by law. 

Of course, railroad traffic is high, but little of it is for pleasure. I 
have to do considerable travelling myself, but I assure you that with 
crowded trains, poor food, indifferent accommodation, inefficient service 
and missed connections it is no pleasure. From my observation, the trains 
are crowded with business men whose travel is necessitated by the 
tremendous industrial activity resulting from the war. In _ addition, 
there is a good proportion of service men travelling, presumably, on 
government business, and some service men’s wives and other relatives, 
visiting camps to say good-bye to the men who are going across the 
world, perhaps never to return. This last, you may consider an 
indulgence, but surely it is not too reprehensible. 

On both sides of the Atlantic there has teen too much of such 
criticism as you express. To spend time in arguing which country 
has made the greatest contribution to the war is childish, undignified and 
unprofitable. Let us, instead, admit that a magnificent job has been, 
and is being, done by all the allied countries, and in place of ill- 
natured criticism let us express our pride and our thankfulness that 
we have such splendid friends fighting with us.—Yours very truly, 

LEONARD WICKENDEN. 

120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


INDIA’S POPULATION 


S1r,—The claim of your correspondent, Mr. D. B. Srivastava, that India 
is not overpopulated and food supply has kept ahead of population is 
erroneous. Sir Azizul Huque, Food Member, Viceroy’s Council, quoting 
official statistics, stated (Cmd. 6479 of 1943) as follows: rice production 
from I9II-I2 to 1942-43 remained nearly constant; the population 4 
between 1910-11 and 1941 increased by 77 millions, while the main food- 
grain production remained constant between 50 and §1 million tons; in 
Bengal the average per caput rice production from I9II-I2 to 1920-21 
was 384 lbs., whereas the normal production now is only 314 lb. Thus 
population growth has far outstripped food production. In fact, food 
production has not increased perceptibly, the population has got less 
and less to eat, and the standard of living, always low, has declined 
heavily. 

Secondly, Major-General Sir John Megaw, with 571 Indian doctors 
co-operating, had a survey made of typical rural villages. ‘They found 
that over 60 per cent. of the people were poorly or badly nourished 
(vide Fournal of the Royal Society of Arts, 16/12/38, and Social Service 
in India (Blunt). In Bengal defective distribution, weak administration, 
war and natural calamities merely intensified the chronic mass under- 
nutrition into famine. The real underlying cause was overpopulation. 
Reproduction being unrestrained, the population increases by five millions 
a year. Industrialisation and agricultural development, though very 
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desirable, can never overtake Indian: population growth. The Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture pointed this out., As J. S. Mill said, 
science can never elevate the universal lot until the increase of mankind 
comes under deliberate guidance. If Indian governments and leading 
men want to reduce and abolish mass semi-starvation and famines, they 
will have to establish general adult education (as Mr. Laubach has shown 
js practicable) including instruction of the people regarding the need for, 
and the methods of, family limitation, and arrange facilities. Otherwise, 
Nature’s checks of famines and epidemics will inevitably sweep away 
millions of excess population periodically. The educated peoples of 
Western Europe have avoided overpopulation and malnutrition by adopt- 
ing, without Government guidance, family limitation. The Indian popula- 
tion, being mainly illiterate, will require State guidance.—I am, etc., 
Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. J. P. BRANDER. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Sir,—Most of those who are wrangling about the coal industry miss 
the main point. After fourteen months as a “ Bevin boy,” I can see, of 
course, that mechanisation is needed—as Sir Miles Thomas, of the 
Nuffield organisation said the other day, less attention has been paid to 
making machines for getting coal than to penny-in-the-slot machines 
for fun fairs. But however many coal-cutting ntachines and conveyor 
belts are put underground all the raw material will still come from the 
man with the pick. Suppose you get back every one of the §1,000 miners 
who left the pits in 1940 and the thousands of thefn serving before that, 
who is going to carry on after them? Their sons know better, and no 


* Bevin boy I have met would work at the face unless he had got to. 


Are men in peace time to be forced, either by unemployment elsewhere 
or otherwise, to work underground?—Yours truly, JoHN Duwywn. 
24 Lime Crescent, Church Warsop, Nr. Mansfield, Notts. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


Sir,—We are advised that the food situation in this country is serious, 
and that-there is little likelihood of any appreciable increase in rations for 
some time, but, as most people realise that liberated countries are on 
the verge of starvation, this causes no complaint. On the other hand 
it appears that some two million German fiends who have unfortunately 
been taken prisoner on the Western front—not the fate they deserved— 
are being given double our civilian rations. Two and a half pounds of 
meat per week whilst Parisians have none, and Dutch starve. Is this not 
quixotic squandermania? Must we iemain bound to a Convention 
persistently ignored by Germany, drafted when the’ possibility of a world 
food shortage was never contemplated? Was such an absurd situation 
as a victorious nation feeding prisoners of war far better than its own 
civilian population ever envisaged? 

Is this what our Forces have been fighting for, and those at home 
toiling for? It would be interesting to know “what the soldier thinks ” 
on this point, particularly those who, but for Red Cross parcels, would 
have starved in German cages. Civilians generally seem to be disheartened 
and disgusted. Small wonder that our Russian -allies are somewhat 
nervous about our future attitude towards Germhany, so are many of us.— 
I am, Sir, your faithfully, Cc. G. Rows. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mali, London, S.W. 1. 


B.B.C. AND ORCHESTRAS 


Sir—The decision; as announced in the Sunday Times of 15th instant 
concerning the B.B.C. and the broadcasting of the leading Symphony 
Orchestras fills one with dismay. Thousands of music lovers who are 
unable to attend the actual performances are now to be denied all good 
music on the wireless because of some niggling cheese-paring. Presumably 
the B.B.C. pays large sums for the many vulgar and puerile items sent out 
on the air. It is too grievous that vast numbers of alleclasses are now 
to be penalised for the sake of a comparatively few pounds. I beg of you 
to use your great influence in stirring up the authorities concerned that 
the decision which will cause intense dismay may be reversed.—Yours 
faithfully, PHYLLIS B. FORSTER PARSONS. 
46 Malvern Court, S.W.7. 


MIS-SITING MONUMENTS 


SiR,—Many people will agree with “Janus” that a Roosevelt statue in 
London is next door to a necessity, and we are not without sculptors 
fitted for the job. The only thing which raises anxiety is the possibility 
of bad mis-siting, of which there are several glaring examples at the 
present day. In each of the cases which I have in mind the sculptor’s 
scheme has either been neglected altogether or his work has been tinkered 
with. Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais” was not designed for an equestrian 
base ; Lincoln, in the original, which is in America, is surrounded with 
Steps leading up to him as if he were addressing the House ; at West- 
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minster he is talking to his boots. Washington was intended by his 
sculptor to stand in a niche and not in the open; and so on. There 
have actually been cases where a sculptor has designed for stone and has 
found his work transmuted into bronze, and vice versa, so that everything 
is thrown out of scale. The sculptor who is given the commission for 
the Roosevelt memorial must be told the site, and the original instructions 
must be stuck to.—Your obedient servant, G. B. J. ATHOE, 
Secretary. 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors, 
75 Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—In your note on Dr. Moore’s letter in The Spectator of April 13th , 
you say: 

“The fundamental question is whether there is to be a compre- 
hensive National Health Service or not. The principle has been 
approved. .. If the doctors accept this all details are matters of 
argument—but the community must have the last word.” 

May I suggest that from the point of view of the general public this 
is an over-simplification? A comprehensive National Health Service 
sounds splendid ; but an immense majority of the individuals making up 
the community have, like myself, very little idea as-to what would be 
the actual effect of the Government proposals, and many matters which 
you dismiss as details m‘ght turn out to be rather important in their eyes. 

Ii is much to be wished that a few energetic and disinterested persons, 
after finding out exactly how the scheme would work, would make it their 
business to enlighten the public—especially, perhaps, on such points as 
the degree of regimentation (of patients) which would be necessary. 
After a few months of intensive education the community might be better 
fitted to have the last word.—Yours faithfully, L. DALE. 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 7 


WESTMINSTER HALL OAK 

$1r,—The column “ Country Life,” by Sir W. Beach Thomas, is read 
week by week with great interest and enjoyment by the writer of this- 
letter. In the issue of April 13th, under the heading “Hearts of Oak,” 
the statement was made that when many of the timbers of Westminster 
Hall were condemned “new oak was supplied from the same Surrey- 
Sussex forest from which the original beams had come a many hundred 
years earlier.” 

Was this the only source? For in 1887 in the third edition of a book 
published by G. McKern & Sons, Limerick, entitled A Historic and 
Descriptive Sketch of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick, the author, a 
Rev. Francis Meredyth, M.A., R.D., Precentor of the Cathedral, and 
secretary to the Chapter, on page 377 stated that the timber employed 
in the building of the Cathedral was the “enduring oak” found in the 
woods of Cratloe, in the vicinity of the Cathedral, and he goes on to 
say that some of the oak from the same woods was stated “to have been 
imported into London by William II for the purpose of roofing West- 
minster Hall.” “Red William,” as he was called, obtained it through 
Turlough O’Brien, who was then King of Munster. 

May I, Sir, through you, ask Sir William if he can substantiate this 
statement?—Yours faithfully, B. MorLEy NELSON. 

“ Clonamery,” Greenpark, Limerick. 


TWO PRESIDENTS 


S1r,—I should like to express my keen appreciation of the leading article 
“Two Presidents” in this week’s Spectator. May I venture to point 
out, however, a small slip—the reference to “the agreement on West 
Indian bases and the sale of the fifty destroyers "— which has occurred? 
The fifty over-age U.S. destroyers were transferred to this country 
when, in September, 1940, an agreement was concluded whereby Great 
Britain received this invaluable addition to her fleet and the United 
States acquired the right to lease, for 99 years, naval and air bases in 
the North and South Atlantic. No cash payment was made by either 
party to the agreement and Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons 
on September sth, 1940, declared that “the exchanges which have taken 
place are simply measures of mutual assistance rendered to one another 
by two friendly nations, in a spirit of confidence, sympathy and good 
will."—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY F. WARNE. 
186 Old Lodge Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


“ FOOLISH POSTURING...” 


S1r,—Your adverse editorial comment on the unusual entry of the first 
Scottish Nationalist M.P. into Parliament indicates a misunderstanding 
of the issue involved. Dr. MacIntyre had given a pledge to his Mother- 
well constituents that he would be independent of London-controlled 
political parties. Accordingly he tried to take the consistent course of 
declining the sponsorship of M.P.’s belonging to those parties; and 
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although personally I disagree with Dr. MacIntyre on points of some 
substance, it does seem to me that in the circumstances he could do little 
else. Reading Hansard carefully reveals that Dr. MacIntyre behaved 
with decorum and restraint (“Foolish Posturing” indeed! ) and that a 
large number of responsible M.P.’s of all parties fully appreciated his 
predicament. The London-contiol of the dominant political parties is a 
matter of considerable moment in Scotland, and is, in fact, one of the 
causes of the rise of the Nationalist movement which, as you say, “has 
been making steady progress for meny years.”"—I am, yours faithfully, 
49 George Square, Edinburgh, 8. Rosert Hurp. 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 


S1r,—Mr. Ajibola’s letter headed “The Nigerian Student” impressed 
me greatly; his statements reinforce the opinions ? formed during my 
sojourns in Africa many years ago, when I had the closest contact with 
the natives in parts of that continent. He strikes a sad note when he 
says “The African is by nature religious, and, believe it or not, he 
does not think much of the European standard of Christianity nowadays.” 
Three weeks ago—at a conference of students at Oxford—I asked an 
African graduate where and when he embraced Christianity: it gave 
me rather a shock when he replied “In my own country—I should 
never have become a Christian if it had not taken place before I came 
to England.” What a dreadful commentary these two statements form 
upon the mode of life in what has often been called “ Christian England ”! 
Nothing but a wholehearted return to a personal faith in Christ as 
Saviour would seem to hold out any hope for the future.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. MAINWARING BURTON. 


Alderbourne Manor, Nr. Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


FIGHTING TO A FINISH 


S1r,—It seems probable that the Nazis have decided to fight to a finish 
in Holland, Denmark and Norway, and to drag those countries down 
with them into utter destruction and chaos. Could not much of this be 
avoided by a simple declaration by the Allied Governments that all 
prisoners high and low taken in those countries will be kept and employed 
there until the destruction they have caused has been completely re- 
paired—even if it requires twenty years to do so? The more damage 
they do or cause us to do, the longer will be their exile—it won’t take 
long for such a prospect to affect even the regimented minds of German 
fanatics —Yours, &c., G. T. Watts. 
Netherton House, Tansley Hill Road, Dudley, Worcs. 


GOEBBELS’ LIES 


Sir,—Your readers will have noted the pained surprise with which Nazi 
prisoners and many of the inhabitants of their conquered cities learn 
how their nation has incurred the hatred and reprobation of all the 
European nations. In some cases, doubtless, this is an assumed attitude, 
in others it may be genuine, and can, I suggest, be accounted for by 
the false propaganda throughout the war of that arch-liar Goebbels, who 
has so basely prostituted his intelligence and exercised his evil genius 
over the minds of his fellow-countrymen. As far as I have been able 
to gather, no specific plan has yet been elaborated whereunder the 
German nation can be brought to understand just why it is now univer- 
sally hated, and I would venture to put forward the suggestion that a 
concise and fully-documented account of the bestialities and moral enor- 
mities committed by its authorities, and of the persistent campaign of 
complete misrepresentation of facts during the past five years, be pro- 
mulgated by wireless and by lectures in all the chief cities of Germany. 
Since the fact of listening-in to our B.B.C. news was punishable by 
death when detected, it would seem logical that the nation should now 
be given the opportunity of realising where its sheep-like mentality has 
landed it, and cure its members of any further desire to indulge in 
militaristic dreams.—Yours faithfully, R. G. MICKLAM. 
Tangier, Morocco. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


Sir,—Many, I’m sure, were glad to have read Professor Hayek’s and 
other letters on the future of Austria; but you have done her a far 
greater service in your pregnant and concise article on the future of 
Trieste, insisting so ably that this invaluable port should be “ inter- 
nationalised,” giving free access to all the five nations concerned. Cer- 
tainly this would ease the lives of many thousands of people, and also 
remove one of the danger-spots in Europe. Tito should be restrained 
from taking any part of Carinthia, as those who know the area fully 
could in all fairness hardly disagree. Your final sentence is admirable— 
Yours faithfully, ARTHUR FENNER. 
“ Horizon,” Peacock Lane, Brighton, 6. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ENGLAND had seemed utter paradise. It was difficult to feel that any 
other spot on the sphere was equal to it; but in the midst of the enjoyment 
came a letter from Florida, which began thus, so far as I could read it: 
“ Opposite the window the Golden Tree (cassia fistula) is in bloom and 
the white Butterfly Trees, the crimson Bougainvillea, the red Hibiscus, 
pink Azalea, blue Thunbergia. What a paradise of eternal summer this 
is! ” It all sounds a little flamboyant, but we have to confess that there 
are other paradises than “ This other Eden, demi-Paradise.” I suppose 
that if there were a competition for the best round-the-year climate, 
districts both on the west and east coast of North America would head 
the list. What we can claim is that England is best of all at its best, and 
that best we have all been enjoying for all this “ proud-pied April,” which 
indeed has put a spirit of youth in everything. 


Ash and Oak 


The spring, after promising to be late, has proved so abnormally 
early that some dates are worth recording. Hybrid Mays in my garden 
well to the north of London were in full blossom on April 14th, and the 
wild thorns not more than a week or so later. The fox-tail grasses were 
deep in pollen at the same date. While in the country we wondered 
at the earliness of almost everything, a visit to London revealed that the 
town was a week if not a fortnight earlier still. Urban lilacs had quite a 
fortnight’s lead. The only dawdler is the ash tree. My theory is that. 
it is truer to date and less often influenced by the weather than the oak, 
so that it lags at a longer interval in warm than in cold springs. There 
is, I take it, no evidence that the relation of the burgeoning of these two 
trees is any indication of future weather. One of the difficulties involved 
in testing this popular prognostic springs from the impossibility of deciding 
which tree is in fact the earlier. This season, for example, very young 
ashes and saplings were in full leaf while the elder trees were still sulking. 
Big oaks were earlier than big ash trees ; young ashes earlier than the 
scrub oaks. 


A Woodpecker Theory 


A correspondent makes a—-to me—new suggestion about the wood- 
pecker’s music. “Here on the borders of Epping Forest woodpeckers 
nest every year, and at one time they fed daily from an oak tree fifteen 
feet away from the window, and brought their babies with them. At the 
top of this tree was a hard, dead upright branch which was used for the 
interesting vibration. I had many opportunities of watching the perform- 
ance; and there was no question that it was a beak performance.” After 
this preface comes the new suggestion. “I never recognised the cock 
doing this, and came to the conclusion that it was the hen calling for 
her mate, as he would often appear in response. The call would be 
repeated, if he did not come, once or twice, after which she would fly 
to another bit of dead wood and repeat the performance.” The record is 
at least interesting. 


White and Cobbett 


How Gilbert White would have enjoyed the Curtis Museum at Alton, 
not so far from Selborne. It now contains important records of the White 
family and some interesting letters of William Cobbett; but present con- 
gratulations ar2 due chiefly to a mew agricultural section, It has acquited 
an example of that very rare thing a “shawl” or shaul, a sort of tray for 
scooping up corn and levelling the top of the bushel measure, and a 
farrier’s “twitch” made wholly of iron. How very interesting agricul- 
tural equipment may be has been proved to us of late by Mr. Massingham, 
whose admiration for the past extends to its implements and adornments. 
What is a tractor compared with a wooden plough? 


In My Garden 

Some unusual things in the way of gardening are to be demonstrated 
by the Cloche Guild on May §th in Surrey, to wit electrical soil heating 
(which probably has a future), and the growing by special means of 
chicory, egg-plants and peppers. Of these chicory ought certainly to be 
widely grown here, as it is in Belgium. It is one of the most 
wholesome as well as the most pleasant of vegetables. What a wicked waste 
to use it for spoiling coffee! Among flowers no other competes at the 
moment, at least in my garden, with the crab known as Eleyi, It is all 
red flower, and indeed its nature is red. The cherry-like fruits are red, 
but scarcely visible because of the extreme redness of the leaves. How 
compact of blossom are the wild crabs! 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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From an officer in 
the Fleet Air Arm 





"* Early this (last) year the ship 
on which 1 was serving was sunk 
by enemy action .. . During 
salvage operations five months 
later the diver rescued from my 
cabin, nong ther personal 
prope , @ Rb. tin of your 
Barneys Punchbowle Tobacco. 
Although the tin bad been 
uomerged a4 water for Ss0@ 
long and was considerably eroded, 
I was surprised find on open 
ing it ‘that the tobacco was in 
perfect condition. Il have since 
moked the toba and it tasted 
as fresh as if 1 had just bought 
it in the me 

"1 thought you might be interested 
to bear of this, as it speaks 
rather well of your admirable 


I bad always 
advertising 


Hith erto 


your 


packing. 
considered 


tlaims a litile extravagant, despite 


the undoubted quality of the 
tobacco, but I now realise they 
are fully justified.” 


JOHN SINCLAIR'S 


Bafiiéys - 


% Barneys (medium), PunchbowJe (fai), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/93 oz. 








When you find Horlicks difficult to get, please remember 
that many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is excep- 
tionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that 
it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when you find Horlicks difficult to get, please 
remember that many have special need of i’. And make Horlicks by mixing 
it with water only. The milk is already in it. 

HORLICKS 
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See that the sender’s name is under- 
stood by the recipient. Failure leads 
to confusion and needless enquiries. 
Mark your cable ‘VIA IMPERIAL.’ 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED - ELECTRA HOUSE 








Wire THERES NEED — 


= =e = a 
living up to it! 
As soon as the voluntary societies were allowed to go out 
to the Forces in France, Salvation Army Mobile Canteens 


landed on the Normandy beaches. The need was there — 
AND THERE WENT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Today The Salvation Army has 33 Mobile Canteens up with the 
troops and often under fire; 28 Leave Clubs and Hostels 
operating in France, Belgium and Holland, the latest additions 
to the 2,500 Salvation Army Clubs for Servicemen of the 
United Nations in all parts of the world. 


Experienced Salvation Army Officers help with spiritual and 
personal problems as well as bringing a touch of home comfort 
where it is much needed. 


Wise planning, trained personnel, consecrated service and the 
generous help of many well-wishers have achieved much. But the 
need is ever greater. Your gift will help to provide more Mobile 
Canteens, more Clubs. Please send it today to: 





GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


THERES THE SALVATION ARMY! 


@SSME ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY ERONE © 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Survival- Value of Liberty 
The Free State. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 


Tus excellent book is a defence of the Free State against those 
who think that liberty can be bartered for efficiency. Mr. Brogan 
does not believe in a passive defence under the shelter of historic 
Declarations of Right. Indeed, he is willing to abandon a good 
many positions once thought necessary for the defence of democracy, 
and to meet the enemy by attack with modern and unexpected 
weapons. One might use all the current military terms—paratroops, 
fighter-bombers, bazookas, and what not—to describe these sorties. 

Such tactics are interesting as well as successful. It may be said 
that political philosophy in Great Britain has been a dull subject 
only during those periods when the philosophers were weighted 
down by the labouring terminology of the Germans. The Germans 
do not overawe Mr. Brogan. He shows them up, and in the process 
gives a number of very sound reasons why the Free State has more 
chances of survival than any other kind of state. These reasons 
are practical. They can be expressed in prancing terms or in 
ponderous terms, but they are based on observed facts about the 
nature of man and the character of the societies in which he lives. 

It follows that Mr. Brogan is an optimist, at all events about 
democracies in which English or French or Dutch or a Scandinavian 
language is spoken. The decencies of life, the kindnesses and 
loyalties of ordinary men are not a splendid defiance of nature. Thev 
contribute to the survival of those states in which they are given a 
free field. One might add that in the Free State there is no 
“common man.” The “common man” is a literary myth ; there 
are millions of different individuals whose happiness depends upon 
the expression of their individuality. Hence, in terms which now 
and then would have startled J. S. Mill, Mr. Brogan sets out the 
main thesis and purpose of every democratic polity. This re- 
statement is necessary because in the last two decades political liberty 
has been under-valued even in terms of material achievement. A 
school of pseudo-political poets, for example, in Great Britain during 
the 1930’s railed against the indignity of their age and never read 
statistics. Even during the war there has been a tendency to assume 
that between 1919 and 1939 nothing was done to remove those in- 
equalities and injustices which deprived political liberty of the widest 
significance. Some people now believe . that slum clearance in 
England was begun in 1940 by German bombers, and had-never. been 
the concern of the despised politicians of the Free State. 





Mr. Brogan’s.summary of a politician’s. functions would be more . 


satisfying to Sir Robert Walpole than to. the. parliamentary orators 
of today; yet if it is not enough to say that the politician is “a 
distributor of priorities; a harmoniser of claims to priorities,” it 
remains true that a Free State in the long run is likely to be better 
served than any other kind of state just because it does not treat 
as super-men the human beings in control of the executive power. 


you can’t scour 
saucepans with an 
electric lamp 


. . . but the power that lights the lamp could scour your pans. It could 
polish silver, scrub floors, wash dishes, shell peas, clean knives, so that 
you need not still do all these things by hand. The necessary appliances 
aren’t mass-produced now, and won’t be, until British housewives tell the 
manufacturers what they want. Edmundsons, who supply electricity as 
cheaply as the present demand permits, would like to see it put to more 
uses and thus the price lowered still further. 
Remember — it’s your job to save electricity NOW 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 


A PREE ENTERPRISE SERVING, THROUGH SIXTEEN COMPANIES, 
A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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As for the majority whose direct exercise of political power is likely 
to be limited to the poliing booth, the advantages of the party system 
in a Free State are obvious. For an unpopular minority life is not 
tolerable outside the Free State. As a measure of the demoralisation 
caused by tyranny one has only to compare the uproar caused in 
France fifty years ago over an unjust sentence on a single Jew with 
the complaisance of almost the whole German people at the public 
torture and murder of tens of thousands of Jews. 

The contemporary record of Germany sometimes compels Mr 
Brogan to anger . . . “that obscene parody of Lincoln, that 
product of the political childishness of the German people, Hitler, 
the demogogue without style and without truth.” In general, how. 
ever, there is more irony than anger in Mr. Brogan’s writing ; a cool 
“debunking” of the police state, the military state, the one-party 
state, and even the fatherly state. After five and a half years of 
war, this kind of tonic is good for British readers. In due course 
it might be good for German readers. It is perhaps not irreverent 
to suggest a Russian translation. E. L. Woopwarp. 


A Christian Politics 

The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. 
Niebuhr. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 

It has been evident for some time that Dr. Niebuhr has something 
important to say, but many admiring readers of his earlier works 
have been perplexed when they have asked themselves what precisely 
it was. The very copiousness of his exposition and of his vocabu- 
lary has been a source of confusion to some minds. Here he has 
succeeded in giving a clear and impressive statement of his views 
on fundamental political and social problems. As the title-page 
infgrms us, with almost eighteenth century explicitness, the book is 
“a vindication of democracy and a critique of its traditional 
defenders.” He sees very plainly that no military victories or peace- 
settlement can “ make the world safe for democracy” unless it can 
produce better intellectual credentials than those which have been 
provided by the old secular liberalism. His own philosophy for 
democracy is summed up in a memorable epigram: “ Man’s capacity 
for justice makes democracy possible ; but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.” The basis of Dr. Niebuhr'’s 
political theory is definitely Christian, and he employs two religious 
conceptions as the guiding principles of his analysis—original sin 
and the super-temporal element in the nature: of man. 

By original sin he means a tendency to pride and inordinate self- 
love in all the -thoughts, motives and activities of men, and this 
propensity infects even the most exalted idealism: The: “ children 
of light” are those who subordinate their own interests to those of 
a larger whole. Thev are not, therefore, necessarily Christian ; the 
Marxist too is; in this sense, a child of ‘light. The children of 4 
light are almost invariably “foolish” compared with the children 
of darkness, the cynical self-seekers, because they fail to take account 
of the reality of human nature; they do not sufficiently allow for 
the continual influence of “original sin” in others and, worst of 
all, in themselves. This is the source of all kinds of illusions and 
perversions. The creed of the chiidren of light becomes “ the vehicle 
and instrument” of the children of darkness. Dr. Niebuhr thinks 
that? Russia is a contemporary instance of this process. “A new 
oligarchy is arising. in Russia, the spiritual characteristics of which 
can hardly be distinguished from those of the American ‘ go-getters’ 
of the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. And in the 
light of history Stalin will probably have the same relation to the 
early dreamers of the Marxist dreams which Napoleon has to the 
ligeral dreamers of the eighteenth century.” The principle of the 
super-temporal element in man’s nature leads to a relativis: view 
of the political and social problems. Man is not simply a social 
animal, and his good is not simply a social good, or at least not 
one to be secured completely by any earthly community. So 
there are no final solutions to the great problems of social 
theory, and indeed one of the chief advantages of democracy is 
that it seeks provisional solutions for insoluble problems. Dr. 
Niebuhr has much that is interesting and penetrating to say on 
the individual and the community, property, toleration and the 
possibility of a world community in the light of his Christian pre- 
suppositions, and always with wide knowledge of the literature of 
the subject. On the whole, he tends to the socialist side in. most 
controversies, but with differences which would probably exclude 
bim from any socialist party. Criticism in detail is out of the 
question here, but one of some weight and one of little importance 


By Reinhold 
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may be suggested. Is not the distinction between children of light 
and children of darkness too lightly sketched? There are those 
who have a high degree of self-devoted loyalty but who are un- 
fortunately devoted to a pernicious cause. Dr. Niebuhr would no 
doubt say that their object of devotion is too narrow, but some of 
them have believed that they were serving the cause of humanity 
itself. Perhaps alongside original sin we ought to place “ original 
stupidity "—that pathetic propensity of man to “get things wrong ” 
when he sincerely desires to get them right. The unimportant 
complaint is that Dr. Niebuhr now and then confronts us with 
sentences which seem unnecessarily difficult. For exemple: “ When 
it is remembered that many modern and ancient nations (including 
England and Russia) achieved national unity only because a foreign 
conqueror superimposed the initial core of unity, it will be seen 
that a more historical and organic development toward world unity 
is almost as difficult as a purely constitutional one.” If this means 
what I think it means, I can only remark that it seems to me 
yracular, obscure and wrong. W. R. MATTHEWS. 


Big Business 


Industrial Record : 1919-1939. Review by Cadbury Bros. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuis is an outstanding work which should be carefully studied, not 
only by business men but by politicians of all parties. At the 
coming General Election, British industries and British business 
men will be at the bar of public opinion, and here at least is one 
business which is not afraid to say what it has done, and be proud of 
it. I know of no other work in which, in so small a space, there is 
so much factual information imaginatively handled, and so many 
current political and economic fallacies pierced through. It indi- 
cates, for example, why a private business, however large, can plan 
and carry out a policy which the State would find difficult, if not 
impossible, and it is made abundantly clear that the difference lies 
in the measure of flexibility, and thus ability quickly to alter or 
scrap. 

It may be thought that Cadburys quote a two-edged example, 
in the case of the saw mills used in the manufacture of wooden 
boxes. Originally they made their own boxes in their own up-to- 
date saw mills, but they came to the conclusion that it would be sub- 
stantially cheaper to import these from overseas in the form of cut 
wooden box parts, and accordingly scrapped the whole of their saw- 
mill plant in the interests of long-term economy. Had Cadburys 
been a State concern, it is difficult to believe that such policies result- 
ing in added efficiency could have found acceptance. One can well 
imagine the pungent comments of the Opposition. 

But it is also an important point of Cadburys policy in the case 
of ancillary activities, such as printing, to limit the capacity of 
their own department to meeting not more than 50 per cent. of their 
needs. In this way they ensure that the activities in which the 
firm is not especially expert, or primarily concerned, shall be kept 
up to the mark by the keenest outside competition. 

The relation between increased efficiency of the machine and the 
resulting problem of short-term unemployment is clearly brought out. 
We see how Messrs. Cadbury vastly increased the mechanisation of 
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their works in the late twenties, and as a result the number of em- 
ployees, which reached a peak in 1925, fell steadily for ten years 
until the great expansion of sales following the reduction in price of 
the product through mechanisation made it possible again to achieve 
peak employment. This book points out that it is the duty of 
employers to be as mechanically efficient as possible, and to pass 
on the results of that efficiency to the consumer in the form of 
reduced prices, and that it is as consumers that the workers should 
expect to reap the benefit. 

There is a revealing chart on page 41 showing that the cost of 
materials in the production of a block of chocolate only accounts 
for 55 per cent. of the price the public pays. Of the remaining 
45 per cent., I2 per cent. is accounted for by the selling, advertis- 
ing and transport costs of the manufacturer himself, leaving 33 per 
cent. for the cost of wholesale and retail distribution of the product, 
Here is a veritable cri du coeur from what is clearly a most efficient 
manufacturing organisation, anxious to get their goods to the con- 
sumer at the lowest possible price, complaining of the costly 
inefficiency of the retailer compared with themselves. The fact 
remains, however, that it is the manufacturer who, if he wishes 
to brand his goods, fixes the price to the public. Only Cadburys 
themselves are in a position to reduce their fixed retail margin if 
they feel it is practicable, or equitable. 

The deciding.factor is not so much that the cost of distribution 
should be substantially less than one-third of the selling price of the 
product, but that an efficient retailer should be able to make a reason- 
able living at whatever working margin is decided upon. And, as this 
book points out, the vast majority of small retailers of the sweets, 
tobacco and newspaper character do not do so at present, partly, no 
doubt, because they know little about the technique of retailing, par- 
ticularly buying and stock-control, and partly because they do not 
find out before opening a shop whether, in fact, one is necessary in 
the area they choose. 

Messrs. Cadbury found, what I know to be true, that there is a 
remarkable preponderance of shops of this character in the busy 
shopping streets, and very few of them in the new housing estates: 
Even so, if I were going to open a shop, despite what our planners 
might say, I should choose the busy shopping street, and not the 
new housing estate. The British public is illogically gregarious in 
its shopping and prefers to go where there is a market, even for 
branded lines in which they can obtain no price advantage. 

The book has interesting things to say on training for promotion. 
A clear division is drawn between vocational and general training, 
with particular reference to the latter for management. The com- 
plete scheme shows how there is virtually an industrial field- 
marshal’s baton in every new entrant’s knapsack, and this is borne 
out by the fact that in 1943 thrée members of the senior management 
staff joined the board as managing directors. 

Where there is so much to commend it may seem churlish to dis- 
agree. One cannot but feel, however, that the writers are at their 
best when on their own ground, and are least happy when dealing 
with the province of others, as in retailing. Whatever may be the 
solution of the problem of the small shopkeeper, for instance, and 
in particular of the new entrant, I am certain that it will not be 
assisted by any process of licensing. 

F. C. Hooper. 


Food a l’Anglaise 
— — Fare. By André L. Simon. (Gramol Publications, Ltd. 
S. 
To those of us who take an intelligent interest in food a book from 
the pen of such an authority as the President of the Wine and Food 
Society would be welcome at any time ; but coming just now it is 
especially opportune, bringing fragrant savours from the past and 
suggesting delicious possibilities for the future ; by a firm reminder 
of the particular excellencies of the English Table it makes a piquant 
harbinger of peace. Joseph Conrad, in an introduction to a cookery 
book compiled by his wife, wrote: “Good cooking is a moral agent.” 
And M. André Simon, who needs no introduction to either cook or 
connoisseur, writes: “ Cooking is a means to an end: the end befng 
to make food more palatable and mure digestible ; that is to say, 
more enjoyable as well as more profitable.” These points are worth 
making now, since in the past the English have tended to regard 
the pleasures of the table with Puritan distrust, or else adopted an 
attitude to the skill of the cook which made us swallow triumphs 
and failures with an indifference which we considered well-bred. 
The war has effected great changes: today almost everyone can be 
described as feod-conscious. But Basic English Fare has more than 
a topical value ; how heartening to read the following words: “ All 
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FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, from 
pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
and flavouring. 

GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


independent Tobacce firms, established 136 years ago. 
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We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 
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RESH DAIRY MILK consists of two elements — water, which 

averages 873%, and ‘ MILK SOLIDS’ (fat, protein and milk 
sugar). As the chart shows, Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains 
all the MILK soLips of all the milk used, and only the water is 
eliminated. It is easily kept and transported and requires no 
elaborate packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 
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that I have attempted to tell you in this little book is what I, a 
Frenchman, consider the finest fare of the British Isles, the kind of 
fare which is not only as good as the best one may ge: anywhere 
else in the world, but the kind that is better here than anywhere 
else, if and when given a fair chance. by the cook.” M. Simon 
writes, not as a cook, but as a critic who can teli us “ what is good, 
better and best.” His foreword is followed by short sections on 
Food, Taste, and English Fare. Then some useful hints on the 
making of A Nice Cup of Tea brings us to Breakfast and the recipes, 
most of which have been chosen from the Wine and Food Society’s 
own Concise Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy, these range widely but 
well over fish, flesh, fowl, fruit and vegetables while Cake-making 
and Sweets and Candies both published by the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, have yielded further pleasing items for the benefit of those 
aspwring to culinary excellence. While we must perforce wait before 
we can contrive or eat many of the dishes given here, others can 
be made and enjoyed now. The keynote of this little book is sim- 
plicity and all the recipes are (or should be) in normal times within 
the range of the plain cook or the average middle-class housewife. 
M. Simon writes with freshness, humour and common sense, 
giving useful hints to that most important ally of the accomplished 
cook, the personal shopper: “The fresher the fish the better. 
Make sure that the fish you buy is fresh, not by listening to the man 
who has it to sell but by looking at the fish before you: it tells its 
own tale. The eyes must be bright and outstanding, the flesh firm 
or rigid, the smell fresh, the gills red, and the scales firmly fixed 
to the skin. If there is the least suspicious smell of ammonia or 
alkali, leave the fish alone.” A number of gay little sketches decorate 
M. Simon’s pages. And he, having expertly discussed the question, 
Should Menus be Written in French or English? leaves us to 
browse in his delectable book. JoHN HAMPSON 


Desert War 


Long Range Desert Group. By W. B. Kennedy Shaw. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
NEARLY a hundred years ago, in a Manual of Outpost Duties, there 
was published a diary written by a young officer of the 43rd Light 
Infantry, who acted as Crauford’s A.D.C. during the campaign of 
1810. That young officer, later to be known as General Shaw 
Kennedy, would have understood and delighted in this book by 
his almost-namesake. Speaking of Cravford, the earlier writer said 
that “it was on calculation that he acted all along,” and these words 
might very well be applied to the exploits of the Long Range Desert 
group. For this group was not a collection of harum-scarum brigands, 
but a band of men expert at their tasks, carrying out a series of 
intricate and carefully planned operations. 

Major Kennedy Shaw was intelligence officer of the Long Range 
Desert Group, which was founded in 1940 by Brigadier Bagnold, 
and which operated unceasingly in the desert until the fall of Gabes 
in 1943 brought the desert war to an efd. The nucleus of the 
group was composed of men who knew the interior of Libya well 
from peace-time journeys of exploration. They trained and gathered 
round them New Zealanders, Rhodesians, Indians, Guardsmen and 
men from British Yeomanry Regiments. The tasks they carried out 
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were various—reconnaissance, survey, attacks on oases, disruption 
of communication—but they may be conveniently summed up in 
General Wavell’s phrase, “adding to the anxieties and difficulties of 
our enemy.” Major Kennedy Shaw has not only told his own per- 
sonal story; he has compiled from the reports and diaries of others 
a complete story of the Group’s activities. In his pages we are able 
to read not only of the L.R.D.G., but of other units which from 
time to time worked in co-operation with it, such as Stirling’s 
Special Air Service and Leclerc’s Free French. The story | is 
throughout a fascinating one. It is well told, and therefore easily 
read, and has good illustrations, from photographs and drawings by 
Peter McIntyre, which help to convey an impression of what the 
desert is like. 

Major Kennedy Shaw’s book is undoubtedly an important con- 
tribution to the history of the war in the Middle East. It fiils in 
and completes the account of a single long-range patrol which Major 
Crichton-Stuart had already published in the Army Quarterly, and 
which Major Kennedy Shaw has used for his chapter on Murzuk. 
But after reading the book one is inclined to think most not of the 
operations, but of the men who carried them out. Most of the men 
we meet in these pages seem to be enjoying their work. There are 
moments of grimness, but the general tone of the book is light-hearted, 
Many loved the desert already ; like the author himself, they seem 
glad to be paid for doing something which before the war they had 
had to do at their own expense. Others have an obvious delight in 
adventure for its own sake. This may be seen best of all in the 
expedition made by Stirling and others, including Randolph Churchill, 
to Benghazi or in ‘the delight with which Haszlden explained the 
plan for a raid on Tobruk in which he was to be killed. Other 
memorable passages in the book are to be found in the description 
of Timpson’s “Road Up” sign miles behind the enemy lines, 
or in the brief account of Philip Arnold’s career as car salesman 
in Aden, Foreign Legionary, and transport manager for an American 
goldmining company in Arabia. In short, the book may be recom- 
mended as a tonic to anyone who is suffering from any doubt 
about the vigour and initiative of this generation. 

S. H. F. JoHNston. 


Fiction 

Chronicle of Dawn. By Ramén J. Sender. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
oe ee By Arthur Gwynn-Browne. (Chatto and Windus. 
Aunt Ailsa. By Jean Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 

Chronicle of Dawn is an unusually moving and endearing passage 
of autobiography. Ramon Sender has written it in the form of 
reminiscences set down by an officer of the Spanish Republican 
Army while he waited for death in the concentration camp at 
Argelés in 1939. This man was thirty-six when he died, and 
apparently a person of unusually strong and dignified character ; 
but while he was slowly dying he talked and thought far more ‘of his 
childhood and his family life than of any fater experiences. And 
this book deals with what he can remember of himself, at home in 
Zaragoza, in his eleventh year. It presents with touching clarity, 
and with a very light and understated kind of humour, the dignified, 
self-conscious and imaginative littlke boy who was to grow into a 
heroic and serious soldier, and come only too fully to understanding 
of the word “Immolation,” which preoccupied him so much in 
childhood. 

Pepe Garcés came of the provincial middle-class, and was care- 
fully brought up by a tender, easy-going mother and a dominating, 
worried father. He was an only son, and had three sisters. The 
variety of his conflicts within this family group is very naturally 
done, with close reference to the little boy’s oddity of character, but 
without any apparent exaggeration or straining for effect. Pepe is 
very intelligent, very innocent, and has an enormous and very 
Spanish sense of his own dignity. In all his adventures—and he 
is a highly adventurous child—he seeks proof of himself and of his 
dreams ; and also he seeks expression of his love for the little girl, 
Valentia. The grave and unstained passion of these two for each 
other, which so much amuses, and at times exasperates, their 
grown-up relatives, is written with a beautifully tender skill. Pepe’s 
poems for Valentia are delicious, and his postcards, sent to her 
when he goes to Zaragoza with his tutor for examinations, and after- 
wards when he is plunged in extraordinary holiday adventures in the 
mountains of Navarre, set out his serious and active character in 
pure epitome. “Your unforgettable Pepe,” he always signs him- 
self to Valentia. He is a gangster, poet, student of life and servant 
of love all in one—and when he is packed off to boarding-school we 
are sorry to part from a grave, eccentric and refreshing spirit. The 
scene, of Spanish family life about 1913, comes to us through the 
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child’s eyes very clearly, and we consider it sadly, this echo from 
days and values that will not come again. The book holds, in its 
simplicity, a heightened poetic beauty and unforced sorrowfulness 
—which take weight from our foreknowledge of the matured char- 
acter and destiny of Pepe, “the lord of power and wisdom.” 

Gone for a Burton is a lively tale of the adventures of four British 
airmen who are forced down in Occupied France. It recounts 
many desperate and anxious happenings as, helped by the under- 
ground movement, the young men make their terrible journey 
southwards. As they go their characters are livelily evolved, and 
the reader gets to know them very well. Mr. Gwynn-Browne’s 
manner of comment and exclamation is not for all tastes, but his 
story is vivid and touching on the whole. 

Aunt Ailsa is a book about English family life between the last 
war and the present time. It is like a great many such books, in 
being truthful, matter-of-fact, humorous and likeable. Miss Ross 
has a steady eye for character and an easy naturalistic way in dia- 
logue, and a great many people will derive entertainment from her 
unaffected exploitation of these talents. KaTE O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Ploughman’s Folly. By Edward Faulkner. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


For centuries the basis of agriculture has been the plough ; and it 
is Mr. Faulkner’s revolutionary proposal that the plough should 
forthwith be dispensed with. The first need of all plant life is a 
good supply of organic matter ready to hand, whereas the plough 
merely succeeds in burying this organic matter six to eight inches 
under, where the plant cannot serviceably get hold of it. In other 
words, the farmer should follow nature more closely, and—as she 
is doing all the time—“ recharge the soil surface with materials 
that will rot.” Has he not noticéd, asks Mr. Faulkner, how, while 
his own pampered plants in the field were wilting, those around 
the untended headlands stood up firm and green? The fact is he 
has cared for his charges too well. The fault was in desiring a 
level easily workable bed for the seed: what the plants really 
wanted was an “organic sponge” on top which would provide the 
substance for a maximum plant-growth. “The satisfying truth 
is that a man with a team and a tractor and a good disc harrow 
can mix into the soil, in a matter of hours, sufficient organic material 
to accomplish results equal to what is accomplished by nature 
in decades.” Dispense, therefore, with the. plough—and with 
all the implements dependent upon it—and concentrate upon 
the disc-harrow which will leave the necessary organic matter just 
where it is needed: such, in brief, is Mr. Faulkner’s revolutionary 
advice, based on steady, first-hand experience in America and here 
presented in terms the merest layman can readily follow. As to 
the final significance of this advice, obviously a short review is no 
place in which to favour or to refute it; but at least it may be said 
without hesitation that here is a challenge to traditional methods 
which all who are involved in agriculture should seriously inves- 
tigate, since, as Mr. Brade-Birks*suggests in his Foreword, the very 
least that could result would be “ major improvements upon our 
present methods of cultivating the soil.” 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


WELL prepared for a mark-time Budget the City has taken kindly 
to Sir John Anderson’s statement. Only the blither type of optimist 
is disappointed at the postponement of E.P.T. revision. The more 
discerning are rightly impressed by the emphasis laid on the 
probability of a further Budget before next April, the urgency of a 
revival of export trade and on the need for a substantial reduction 
of taxation as soon as conditions return in which normal business 
incentives have to be preserved. Whether the next Budget is likely 
to be brought in by a Conservative or a Labour Government I must 
leave investors to decide for themselves. It is plain enough that if 
Sir John Anderson remains in the saddle at Whitehall he is deter- 
mined—within the limits set by the inflation risk and political ex- 
pediency—to reduce or abolish E.P.T., lower the standard rate of 
income-tax and give industry real encouragement to get on with its 
task of post-war re-equipment and recovery of markets. 


DOUBLE TAX REFORM 


Against this background it is not surprising that stock markets 
have again taken the bit between their teeth and moved forward, 
While gilt-edged and other fixed-interest securities have found 
renewed strength in the Budget re-affirmation of the virtues of 
cheap money, the main emphasis in the market is on Ordinary 
shares, especially those which stand to benefit substantially from a 
cut in E.P.T. Towards the end of last year I reviewed the position 
of several of the smaller companies whose dividend possibilities would 
be greatly improved if E.P.T. were reduced or abolished. Among them 
were Purnell (printers), Sanbra (sanitary engineers), Cementation (con- 
structional), whose Ordinary shares have all improved in price in 
recent months. These shares are still worth considering, however, 
for the long view. : 

Another group which has benefited from the Budget speech is 
what may be called double-taxation shares, which include Borax 
Consolidated, Canadian Eagle, English Sewing Cotton, Selection 
Trust, Olympic Portland Cement and a large number of others which 
have been hit by the levying of tax in two countries on the same 
income. At long last this inequitable position, which has imposed 
severe handicaps on overseas trade, is to be removed as between 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and’ negotiations with 
Empire countries are to be started. 


SELFRIDGE GROUP PROSPECTS 


Having called attention last year to the £1 Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinary shares of Selfridge (Holdings) when they were standing 
well under par, I am impressed by the improvement in the group’s 
position disclosed in the latest accounts. The Holdings company, 
in which the investing public is directly interested, draws its revenue 
from its investment of £1,000,000 in the Ordinary shares of Selfridges 
Limited, the operating concern. For the year to January 31st, 1945, 
the operating company’s profits were slightly down at £312,089, 
against £338,674, but after providing for taxation the 12} per cent. 
dividend, which is transferred to the Holding company, was com- 
fortably maintained, leaving £46,744 to be carried forward, against 
£22,155 brought in. 

The Holding company has to apply specified proportions of its 
income to the redemption of “A” and “B” Secured stocks, but 
it is noteworthy that the outstanding balance of the “A” stock is 
now reduced to £31,596. In his review the chairman points out 
that once this “ A” stock is out of the way the proportion of income 
available for stockholders will be considerably increased. With this 
prospect in view, and having regard to the balance of £69,154 now 
carried forward, the directors are examining the whole position with 
a view to formulating a scheme to deal with the large accumulation 
of arrears of Preference dividends. On the 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference stock (tax free up to 6s. in the pound) arrears date back 
to April 1st, 1939. On the ro per cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinaries nothing has been paid since October Ist, 1938. The net 
amounts involved, however, are by no means overwhelming in rela- 
tion to the income which may well be derived from the operating 
company in more. prosperous ,times. Quoted around 25s. 6d., the 
10 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preferred Ordinaries, carrying nearly 
seven years’ arrears, equal to 7s. net a share, still look a promising 
lock-up speculation. When the time comes to submit the promised 
reorganisation plan, holders of these shares should get terms which 
will justify a substantially higher price. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


P. H. GALLOWAY, LTD. 








INCREASED PROFIT 





The sixteenth annual general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Limited, 
was held on April 26th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Mr. J. E. Galloway, M.P.S., the chairman, presided. 

The following is the chairman’s statement which was circulated with 
the report: — : , 

The accounts now before you show a satisfactory increase in profits. 
You will observe that the net profit, efter charging all expenses and 
allowing for depreciation, amounts to £47,366, which, compared with the 
previous year, shows an increase of £12,173. 

This year we have to make provision for current taxation and Income 
Tax on profits to date, amounting to £36,100, and we have also made 
provision for £750 in respect of deferred repairs. - 

Although the profits of the company show such a satisfactory position, 
these results could not have been attained without the loyalty and hard 
work of the staff, to" whom the directors wish to convey their thanks 
and appreciation. Also much appreciation is due to our suppliers, who, 
though working under extreme difficulties, have given us the greatest 
support with raw materials, bottles and packings. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that we are again unable to increase our 
dividend on the ordinary shares, but this is due, as you know, to our 
small standard year, which necessitates the payment of a large sum in 
EP.T., but we hope, when hostilities cease, some early concession will 
be made in taxation, which will enable us all to reap some further benefit 
for all the hard work which has been put into the business during the 
war period. 

Your directors wish to report that the Glasgow depot has operated 
most successfully during the year ; our preparations have had an increas- 
ing demand throughout Scotland, and some special thanks are due to 
the manager and his staff in Glasgow for their untiring efforts to see 
that the demands have been met in an equitable manner. 

I am glad to say that sales for the present year are keeping at a satis- 
factory level, and with the release of larger quantities of raw materials 
we Show every indication of maintaining this level. 

The report and accounts were uranimovsly adopted. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 





The annual general court of the London Assurance will be held in 
London on May gth. 

The following is an extract from the stdtement by the governor, 
Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the accounts :— 

I will refer first to the life department. The volume of net new busi- 
ness—that is, sums assured net of reassurances—for the year .1944 
amounted to £2,034,830, being an increase over the previous year of 
£282,121. The annual premium inccme at £893,794 shows a slight 
decrease of £114 compared with 1943. 

The fire department has once again exhibited a great deal of strength, 
and shows at £2,796,999, an increase in premium income during the 
year of £198,441. Claims paid and outstanding during the year are 
45.9 per cent., compared with 46.4 perc cent. The one difficult territory 
which has been a non-contributor to our profit position in the year of 
account is the United States of America. 

The accident department, with a premium ircome of £1,381,860, shows 
an increase over the previous year of £61,652. Claims paid and out- 
standing at £661,737 show a decrease of 2.1 per cent., the figure this year 
being 47.9 per cent., compared with 50 per cent. in the previous year. 

The marine account shows a decrease in premium income of £510.915. 

The profit and loss account opening balance is £1,215,649. To this 
have to be added interest, dividends and rents, less Income Tax, £205,578 
and the transfers from fire account £122,726, marine account {£500,000 
and accident account £242,652. There is also a small amount on eccount 
of transfer fees of £123. These figures show a total of £2,286,728. 
There is a provision for taxation of £750,000, which is an equal amount 
to that which we reserved in the previous year’s accounts. After taking 
all debits inté consideration, the profit and loss account closes with a 
balance of £1,290,937, being an increase on the amount brought in of 
£75,288. 

_ In the balance-sheet the most notable change during the year is an 
increase of £844,698 in our holding in British Government Securities, 
which for the general fund alone now amounts to £5,287,501, a figure 
equivalent to 47.4 per cent. of the total investments of the fund. Taking the 
two funds together, our total holding of Government securities amounts 
to nearly £9,000,000. The ttal premium income for the year 1944, 
including the life department, is £6,829,033, and our total assets exceed 
£28,000,000. The year 1944, similarly with all its war-time predecessors, 
has had difficulties associated with war conditions, and it is my confident 
hope that the year 1945 shall be freed, in part at least, of the difficulties 
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CARRERAS +150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





CANCER # not hapeloco 


Statistics at the Christie Hospital have revealed that 
in every 100 cases of a common form of Cancer, where 
early treatment is given 80 are alive after 5 years. In 
cases of late treatment the number is 18. The moral is 
obvious—at the first sign of a lump, growth or tumour get 
medical advice. It may not be Cancer, but if it is there 
is a good chance that early treatment will be effective. 


Issued in the interests of humanity by 


The CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20 











in that we will see the cessation of European hostilities. 





Invaluable in times of peace, ‘ANADIN’ 
is now regarded as indispensable in many 
factories where ‘Time off’ must be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. This 
well-balanced and medically approved 
combination, in tablet form, is playing 
no small part in keeping war-workers 
free from colds, headaches and muscular 
aches and pains. ‘ANADIN’ can be 
relied upon ~to relieve pain swiftly and 
surely without affecting the heart or 
causing any depressing after-effects, 


ANADI 


ANADIN ‘ao 


IN WAR-TIME 
1/5 & 2/10 (Inc. Tax) 








TABLETS 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 
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CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex” 











Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 

Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 

nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All- 

weather tennis court. Lift 

PERSONAL 

\ GREAT SAVING.—OVERCcOATS, suits, costumes, 
d turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Iiford Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURI Write for 


Fur Crusade leaflets, which also ‘cll how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 


on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN DER ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
WISE injunction says “ Keep coal”— 

i So smoke TOM LONG—an easy rule, 

>» ERMALINE. 

>) The Bread we all enjoy 

Ask your Baker. 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 

> sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 


473, Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 
»URNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 

clearly. —Bett INviIsiBLe MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, 

E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 

YANCER SUFFERER (3145). Must travel 
distance to treatment centre: wife and small child 
to keep. Only income Sickness Benefit—-small savings 
almost exhausted. This is but one of 1,000 cases needing 
immediate help. We i cash, jewellery, etc.— 

National Socrety ror Cancer Rewer, 2 ‘S,’ Cheam 

Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

YATARRH, .COLDS, HAY FEVER, or aes defeated 


by the 20-MINIM Dose. VOCALZ CAP- 
SULES each contain an accurately measured “ portable ” 
dose for the effective wg = of these maladies. You 


cannot imagine how p! . how convenient, is this Pore 
method of clearing the ies opening stuffed led-up 
ssages, and making breathing casy again. Price br a 
in of 12 Capsules at most Chemists or send Postal Order 
to :—Brooxs & WarBURTON LrpD.. 232. Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1. 
*USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or beddi are 
Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 





to write to Hear & 
Road, W.1. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| twelve 2-hour tal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YINANCE.—ReGIonaL Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: Bond Street, London, Wie Telephone : 
REGent 5983 
‘LAGS FOR FLAG DAYS.—WELCOME HOME 
I: FUND, RED CROSS, UNION JACK, and others 
Special designs made at shortest notice.— 
Maciure, MacponaLtp & Co., Carrick Street, Glasgow. 
FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 59/-. Box No. 216. 
AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
L enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, ours. Spectator, 
MartTIN HARDMAN & Sons, = Prospect Place, TON. 
ire thee promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
| i copy 3d. 1 words.—Muiss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
EMORIALS for CHURCHYARD or CHURCH 
\ [ designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in any 
part. Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet (2$d.) dros 
the Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, North Dean, 
High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
\ ODERN BOOKS pedal ry 
4 Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
ONOMARK. —Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, O. 23 W.C.l, 
- \ Y HAT! I’ve forgotten to send it to Guy's!" 
A Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
beds. —AppeaL Secretary, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.B.1. 
TORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey — Py | Hall- 
4 worthy, Launceston, Fishing, between 
Good t cooking, fully 


moors and sea. beds, — Ss 
licensed. Write M. WHITTINGHAM. 
—Not until the History of Cancer comes to 
be. written will the snoble part pla by 
in 


kept in stock. 


Crark HALL 


R.C,H, 
The Royal Cancer I H 
disease be fully appreciated. The loyalty of our he! = 
the progressive triumphs, the wanes, se | —e costs 
with a limited income—what an nee Please 
send a gift to ROYAL CANCER SO STITAL. ' Fulhess 
Road, London, S.W.3. 

‘CIENCE can no ‘more dispense with religion than 
" religion can dispense with science. MODERN CHURCH- 
MEN’Ss UNtOoN (Hon. Sec., Steeple Claydon, Bletchley, 
Bucks.) seeks to reconcile religion and modern knowledge. 
Subscription at least 10/-. Free Churchmen can affiliate. 
Quarterly journal and other literature. Conference, 
Oxford, August, 1945. 





[= DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 
CIATION appeals for help for I:valid Lady, 
4 96, cared for by niece who cy Ff Invalid Mother 


FRIENDS AMBULANCE 
UNIT 


WORLD SERVICE FOR 
RELIEF OF SUFFERING 


A Field worker from the China Section 
appeals on behalf of our work overseas 


WEEK’S GOOD CAUSE 
Home Service 
Sunday, April 29th, at 8.25 p.m. 


Please send donation to :— 


FRIENDS AMBULANCE UNIT 
4, Gordon Square, London, W.C.I. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


1945 














W*s= Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Children’s, 
10 vols. Chambers recent. Highest prices paid.— 
Foyies, 121, Charing Cross Read, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 


W ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash, 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 


\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for tree bookle.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEY. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
An Assistant in the University Library is requi 
Preference will be given to a University Graduate with 
Library qualifications. Some knowledge of Science woulg 
be an advantage. Salary £300-£15-£375. For furthe 
particulars apply to the SecrETARY, the University Aber. 
deen. H. J. BUTCHART, 


Se retary, 
The University, Aberdeen. 
9 adalat ited OF BIRMINGHAM 


7 CHAIR OF THEOLOGY. 


The Council invites applications for the Chair ¢ 
Theology. The stipend offered is £1,250 per annum 
Twelve copies of applications, with the names of thre 
referees, should be forwarded to the undersigned, ty 
reach him not later than 30th June, 1945. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should ente 


upon his duties on the Ist October, 1946 ‘ 
Further particulars may be obtained from :— 
Cc. G. Burton, 
Secretary, 


The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 
we -FARE OFFICER, with comprehensive personne 
experience available for appointment to large 
Industrial or Commercial concern. Write Box No. 217, 





EDUCATIONAL 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric.. Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.R., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


- 

The College, founded in 1786 on the principle of doctringl 
freedom and toleration, unfettered oy Cooeda, is open to 
theological d of any 

The normal Course covers three years and include 
Philosophy, Psychology of Religion, History of Religions, 
and Sociology, with the usual Theological subjects. 

Internal Exhibitions, etc., are awarded sufficient to mest 








APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women adverused below 
relates to @ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies 


he ORTH SCHOOL, Nzar PONTEFRACT. 


H keeper required at once. Recognized 
training and some experience essential. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Bursar. 


| » ALKANS OR E, EUROPE. Interesting, useful and/or 

intelligent t-war work wanted by girl now in 
Govt. Office uent German, French, learning Serbo- 
Croat. Some experience teaching English abroad. Box 218. 


’ 

. B.¢ Je Nnotionality only for the post of Senior 
Talks Producer in its Overseas Talks Unit. Qualifications 
for this post are the ability to consult experts and precis 
their views, to handle speakers with ease and tact, to edit 
and produce talks and discussion programmes dealing 
mainly with political and economic affairs. Overseas travel 
and a University education would be advantages. Appoint- 
ment will be to the unestablished staff and entry to the 
permanent staff must be subject to consideration after the 
war. Salary not more than £750 per annum on appoint- 
ment rising to £1,000, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum cost 
of living bonus and family allowances. Applications with 
details of age and experience should be sent to the APPOINT- 
MENTS Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, an 
must be received not later than 7 days after the appearance 
of this advertisement. Envelopes must be marked 
“ Overseas Talks Producer.” 


Oe gel | Shorthand-typist_ required, with fluent 

French. Permanent post. rite, giving fi par- 

jiculars of age, experience and salary required.—Box 209. 

[ ANSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, MURRAYFIELD, 
d EDINBURGH. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Council invite applications for the Post of Vice- 
Principal for September. Age 35 to 40 years. Initial 
omey — per annum, with residence. Applicants, who 
should members of the Anglican Church, should state 
qualifications fully, including degrees, subjects offered 
and experience, and should send four copies of recent 
testimonials to the SSCRETARY. 


( aa py urgently wanted for King’s Lynn Division 

Liberal Association (man of woman), previous 
experience not essential if keen and efficient. Please write 
giving qualifications and salary required to H. W. Rirey, 
26, Park Avenue, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


‘HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS Duties to commence September 29th, 
1945, or such later date as may be arranged. 

Applications must be submitted not /ater than May 31st, 
The University, Manchester, 13, 








invites applications from men of British 





ce and other costs; also External Exhibitions 
students taking degree courses at the Universities prier 
to entering the College. Special Students may be admitted 
for one or two years. 
he case of men in the Services will receive due com 
sideration 
One Theological Research Scholarship of £200 tenable for 
ome year is available for a Graduate of high academia 


standard. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
* Blt HILL SCH OOL, 


(War-time Address: St. Bees, Cumberland). 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 
28th-30tn, 1945. Twelve Scholarships value £30 £100 
per annum, are available, the papers being taken at cand- 
date’s own schools. Scholarships for the sons of Christian 
Ministers vary according to the merit and financial need 
of the candidate and may reach a maximum of £140 per 
@anum. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 o 


April Ist. Further particulars from the Headmaster, 
Dr. J. S. WHate. The School expects to return hom 
this year (Mill Hill, N.W.7). 


ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 


Qt 
n MATLOCK 
POWYS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A Scholarship of £35 per annum will be awarded 
September, 1945. The Scholarship is open to daughten 
of clergymen of the Church of England, Church of I 
the Episco: Church of Scotland, Charges in Wales 
the Isle of Man, preference being given to daughtend 
deceased clergymen of the above churches. Candidate 
must be not less than 12 years of age and not more than 
14 in the year of examination. Entries must reach the 
Heap Mistress, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, by the 10th May. Parents must forward state 
ment of financial circumstances. The examination will be 
held in the last week of Mav, possibly at the School. 
yh QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (th 

bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, $.W.5. 








Fro. 7416. 

EXHIBITIONS 
N% Spring Exhibition of EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
i COLOURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 
Gurt Road, W.1. 

JETER JONES GALLERY.—April 16th-May 12th 
I Paintings, Drawings, Etchings by Derek Sayer. 
First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 
Qik HUGH WALPOLE’S ART COLLECTION 
* Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture.—LeicesTer 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1, 

LECTURES 


= Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 


CuInG, M.A, B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.L. 
Saturdays at 2.45. April 28th, ““ The Method of Technical 
Analysis Finger Touches (2).”" The complete series also 


available in printed form. Practical Class for Pianists and 





wok after. (Case 280). Appeal “ S,’’ 74, Beoox Green, 1945, to the REGISTRAR, 
i he W.6 from whom further particulars may be obtained. Teachers, Sats. at 4.30 
Entered as second-class mail mu the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Paess, I TD., 
ertugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, nd al lished by Tue Srecrator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 27, 1945. 
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